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Whats New Under the Sun? 


An Important Merger Means 


Explanatory 


Comment 


ACH day as the sun rises 

over the horizon and a new 
section of the world spreads out 
before him, we wonder at the 
many things he shines upon. Peo- 
ple say there is nothing new un- 
der the sun, but we say there 
is. There is constantly changing 
beauty, there is effort on the part 
of man to create, there is destruc- 
tion, there is optimism and pes- 
simism, there is victory and de- 
feat, but the sum of it all brings 
new interests, new facts, new 
cooperation between individuals, 
new ideas, new life. 


So nothing daunted by the pes- 
simists, this section of our maga- 
zine is to be known from now on 
as WHAT'S NEW UNDER 
THE SUN. We shall place our- 
selves by the Sun’s side, high in 
the heavens, and pick out for you, 
our readers, those new things he 
sees that we think you would like 
to read about. We may bring you 
news, we may scold or exhort 
you, but always we shall try to 
warm you by our interest as our 
friend the sun does by his light. 


Two New Departments 
Of The Magazine 
ON'T fail to read our two 


new departments appearing 
for the first time in this issue. 
Known as WorksHop NOorEs 
and Booxs, BorH O_p AND New 
they will always be found as part 
of the magazine. 


We think our readers want 
more than theory and generalities 
from this magazine. We trust they 
also want practical ideas which 
will guide them toward better 
work. We have no intention of 
presenting ready made designs or 
prearranged color schemes. We 
hope, however, that our craftsmen 
will find in these new departments 
constructive suggestions which 
will help them to creative thinking 
and finer work. 
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A Change In Name 


ROM time to time an idea 

seems to ferment in the minds 
of many and to come to the sur- 
face as an accomplished fact in 
different places and ways at one 
and the same time. One reads of 
this constantly in scientific discov- 
eries. Thus, because the great 
need of a National Handcraft Or- 
ganization was apparent to many, 
two separate groups found the 
energy within themselves to or- 
ganize on a National basis and 
did so within a few months of 
each other. 


The first to organize was the 
American Handcraft Council, in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
State of Delaware in 1939. The 
Officers are as follows: 


Horace PF. JAYNE 
Chairman of the Board 


Miss ANNE MorGAN 
President 


Hoicer CAHILL 
First Vice-President 


Miss LAurA SMITH 
Second Vice-President 


ALFRED AUERBACH 
Third Vice-President 


Miss Mary Vai_ ANDRESS 
Treasurer 


HuMpurey J. EMery 
Secretary 


The second group to organize 
was our own Handcraft Coopera- 
tive League of America, incorpor- 
ated under the cooperative laws 
of the State of New York in Aug- 
ust, 1940. 


The purposes of both organiza- 
tions were directed to the same 
end—that of helping craftsmen. 
The methods chosen for the at- 
tainment of this end by the two 
groups differed in only one re- 
spect. The Council emphasized 
study, teaching, and _ support, 
financial and otherwise, of ex- 
isting craft developments. The 
League claimed such _ support 
could best be given through an 
emphasis on all phases of the 
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marketing problem as it affected 
craftsmen. 

In 1939 a survey of existing 
craft groups was made by the 
American Handcraft Council 
through funds obtained from the 
Carneigie Corporation. Since then. 
largely owing to the pressure of 
the war on several of the key di- 
rectors, the Council has been com- 
paratively inactive. 


It is obvious, however, that if 
both organizations were to func- 
tion one hundred percent they 
would soon be stepping on each 
other's toes so to speak, and that 
there would be constant duplica- 
tion of effort which would con- 
fuse the craftsmen and render dis- 
service to those whom both organ- 
izations wished to serve. 


Accordingly small committees 
representing both groups have met 
during the winter with, we trust, 
most satisfactory results to all 
concerned. The two groups are 
merging. The Delaware corpora- 
tion is to be dissolved, the New 
York one continued, and a joint 
name is to be adopted. The by- 
laws are to be modified and a new 
directorship and officers repre- 
senting both groups to be elected. 
at the annual meeting in May. A 
market and a development com- 
mittee will give scope to the in- 
terests of all. 


The name chosen is AMERI- 
CAN CRAFTSMEN'S COOP- 
ERATIVE COUNCIL, Inc., cer- 
tainly an easier name to remember 
than our former one, the word co- 
operative being necessitated by a 
provision of the law. From now 
on this new name will appear on 
our seal and on any new printed 
matter. The war and economy 
constrain us, however, to use up 
those supplies bearing the old 
name which we have on hand. 

We trust our membership will 
welcome this inspiring and 
strengthening merger as we have 
done and continue under its guid- 
ance with pleasure and profit to 
all concerned. 














This Magazine 
Is Named! 


ACH one of you, as you pulled 

our magazine out of the en- 
velope, immediately saw our new 
name: CRAFT HORIZONS. 
When these words were printed 
on 3500 sheets of paper, our 
nameless child of last November 
was duly christened. 


Maginel Wright Barney was 
the fortunate godmother and re- 
sponsible for our infant's name. 
We hope the infant will be duly 
thankful throughout a long and 
useful life. 


The judges originally chosen 
were Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mrs 
Samuel S. Duryee, and Mr. 
Alfred Auerbach. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Draper was away and Mr. 
Auerbach in Washington so the 
judging fell to Mrs. Duryee, Mr. 
Horace Jayne, and Mrs. Webb 
who had the following names to 
choose from: 


American Craftsman and Con- 
sumer Service; The American 
Artlet; Pioneer; Hands; The 
Craftsman's Chronicle; Arts Cre- 
ative Thought Magazine; A 
Clearing House for Craftsmen; 
Home Chat: The American 
Craftsman; Americraft; Creative 
Hands; Journal of Handcraft of 
Cooperative League of America; 
The Craftsmen; Loom, Wheel, 
and Forge; Craft Horizons. 


It was a difficult choice, and 
Mrs. Duryee gives us the follow- 
ing reasons for the decision of the 
judges. “In making their selection 
of the winning title the judges 
kept three requirements in mind. 
First: The name must be easy to 
pronounce and easy to remem- 
ber; Second: It must be self ex- 
planatory as identified with the 
pursuits and interests of crafts- 
men; Third: and perhaps most 
important, it must bring to mind 
the ever-growing opportunities in 
the craft field both realized and 
hoped for, so that it might be a 
kind of touch-stone to the ideals 
and incentives that led to the 
founding of the American Hand- 
craft Cooperative Council. The 
judges feel that CRAFT HORI- 
ZONS meets all these require- 
ments and will prove both a sat- 
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News From 


America House 


EWS from AMERICA 
HOUSE is encouraging. 
December 8th we trembled in our 
shoes. Would the war stop all 
business? To our relief it has not 
done so, rather the contrary. For 
in the five months with which we 
have comparisons to make, No- 
vember through March, we have 
doubled, and in the case of Feb- 
ruary—tripled, our sales this year 
over last. If we can do this again 
next year, we shall face the world 
unafraid and feel pretty proud of 
ourselves into the bargain. 


Such an increase can be attain- 
ed only by constant promotion. 
One angle we shall follow is the 
mail order business, from which, 
especially at this time, real profits 
can be expected. We have secured 
expert advice, have spent much 
time on proper lists, and are send- 
ing out a catalogue from which 
we hope great things. 


In this catalogue we can include, 
of course, only those articles 
which we know can be supplied 
us in certain quantities and which 
sell for approximately $10.00 or 
under. 


In addition to this mail order 
catalogue we are bringing out a 
wholesale catalogue to be sent to 
a limited list of buyers. This 
brings us to the whole question 
of wholesale orders for craftsmen, 
a difficult problem which is taken 
up in a separate article. 


In addition to our Shop activi- 
ties, the League staged, with the 
help of many of its groups and 
friends, a large exhibit at the 
show of the Women’s National 
Institute held at the Grand 
Central Palace in October. The 





isfactory and prophetic name for 
your magazine.” 


Though only our gratitude was 
promised the winner, we have, 
nevertheless, taken great pleasure 
in sending Mrs. Barney with our 
compliments and as a token of 
our appreciation, a christening 
present of a small pewter por- 
ringer. 


show was devoted to the hand 
arts of many countries and the 
Handcraft Cooperative League of 
America’ was _ responsible for 
showing modern American Crafts. 
We were given the central aisle 
and arranged it in a series of 
rooms, a modern bedroom and liv- 
ing room, a child's room, a kitchen 
nook, a period dining room, and 
a terrace. This gave us the op- 
portunity of showing all forms 
of crafts in appropriate settings. 
In addition, with the help of 
the Associated Handweavers, the 
Greenwich House Potters, and the 
Craft Students’ League of the 
YWCA, demonstrations of weav- 
ing, pottery, and metal work were 
given. It was an exhausting week 
for all, but worth it in returns of 
interest and advertisement. 


Future Of The 
Magazine 


“May we buy some extra cop- 
ies of the Bulletin?’’ ““When is the ; 
next issue coming out?” “How of- 
ten will the Bulletin be published?” 

These and many similar ques- 
tions constantly asked make us 
realize we must take stock of 
where we are going with this ven- 
ture. At present it is purely a per- 
sonal and educational service giv- 
en to our membership by the 
Handcraft Cooperative League of 
America. Each group receives the 
number of copies they wish and 
their only obligation is to see that 
the copies are all properly distri- 
buted. Thirty-five hundred copies 
of this issue, which is somewhat 
longer and more elaborate than 
our first, are being printed. Two 
issues a year are contemplated. 


Is there need of another maga- 
zine? If we elaborate and open a 
subscription list and solicit ad- 
vertising will our magazine lose 
its present informal character, be- 
long less to the craftsmen and 
more to the Public, and be of less 
educational value? 


These are all questions which 
we cannot answer without h el p 
from our readers. Will you think 
the problem over and let us know 
how you feel? 
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Craflamen and the War... A Symposium 


... Introduction 


S Americans and therefore as lovers of freedom and right we 
have but one effort before us—that of winning the war. It's 
a temptation to us all to throw down our civilian tools to grasp those 
of war. Common sense teils us that for many this is impossible. The 
ordinary run of life must go on as an undercurrent to the war. When 
the war is over and America has consummated her war effort by 
taking her part in a peaceful world reorganization, she must be able 
to turn to her own again and find the richness of life that was hers, 
enhanced by this period of anxiety and sorrow. 


Many craftsmen belong to the group who must "keep the home 
fires burning”. Many do not. There are special skills inherent in 
craftsmanship that should be turned from the arts of peace to those 
of war. Metal workers probably lead the list. Every craftsman should 
search his soul and analyze his skill and his personal obligations. If 
he can help the war effort he should do so. If not he should rededi- 
cate himself to the task of continuing his work to the best of his 
ability, surmounting the difficulties of war time supplies by thought 
and ingenuity, keeping clear headed and undismayed. 


In the first days of the war this attitude did not seem so clear. 
A meeting of the directors of the Handcraft Cooperative League 
of America was therefore called for a full discussion of our problems. 
Letters were written to a number of people asking their advice. 
The following paragraphs from a letter received from Mrs. Roose- 
velt acted as a sign post to our talk. 

"It is indeed difficult at this moment when readjustment 
to a war program is resulting in serious temporary dislocations 
in many fields of productive activity, to see any one problem 
in a very clear perspective. | hope that as we are able to make 
these basic adjustments, our experience will follow that of Eng- 
land, where as you know support of the Arts developed on de- 
mand from the British people, who valued them as essential 
elements of the community they are fighting to preserve. 


It is clear therefore, that our American art and crafts skills 
must be kept alive and vigorous, not only for their value in the 
task of rebuilding a more peaceful world after the war, but as 
well for the service they can render during this present crisis." 


The following resolution was adopted: "Resolved that it is the 
conviction of this committee that whereas crafts are a vital part of 
our national culture and are indispensable as a means of livelihood 
to many persons who could not otherwise be economically independ- 
ent, we as an organization shall continue the promotion and devel- 
opment of crafts both for individuals and groups during and after 
the present emergency.” 


Mrs. Draper was appointed chairman of a Committee to study 
any possible help we might give in reconstruction work with the 
wounded through teaching, designing, or in other ways. 


Subsequent to this meeting, Washington contacts were made 
with the idea we might be recognized as a small business, be allotted 
materials in bulk for redistribution in small quantities for craftsmen. 
After an hour spent at the War Production Board offices in New 
York, Mr. Jayne and Mrs. Webb came away realizing it would not 
only be impossible to achieve this end but probably unpatriotic to 
try to do so. 

Craftsmen are now on their own, almost as though they were 
back in the old pioneer days. They must develop lovely things, and 
useful ones, often with substitute materials. The following articles 
point the way: 
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Old Wine In 
New Wine Cups 


Dr. B. A. Liu 
Research Associate, 
China Institute of America 


Editor's note: The Chinese have long 
been known for the beauty of their art 
and the clearness of their thought. This 
article is a speech aes by Dr. Liu at 
the Forum on the Future World Order 
held at the Plaza Hotel’ in New York 
on May I!th and 12th. It has nothing 
to do with crafts but much to do with a 
way of thinking. We hope our readers 
will enjoy it as much as did those who 
heard it. 

May I present to you some old 
wine in some new wine cups, per- 
haps, that is to say, on the sub- 
ject of the Future World Order, 
let me present for your considera- 
tion what I think is the Chinese 
conception of the ideal world or- 
der. It is nothing new; it is at least 
as old as Confucius because he 
edited the classic in which this 
statement is found. 

According to this old Chinese 
statement of the ideal world order, 
I shall give a running translation 
of it. When the Great Way pre- 
vails, the world will become as 
one. Officers will be elected ac- 
cording to their wisdom and abil- 
ity. Mutual confidence and peace 
will obtain. Men will regard not 
only their own parents as parents 
or their own children as children. 
The aged will be able to grow old. 
The young will be employed. Chil- 
dren will be allowed to grow up 
and develop. The widow, the wi- 
dower, the orphan and the child- 
less will be provided for. Men will 
have their occupations and women 
their homes. 

In order that goods may not be 
wasted, they do not need to be my 
own property. In order that labor 
may not be idle, it does not need 
to be for my own benefit. There- 
fore, treachery and intrigue will 
cease to exist and robbery and re- 
bellion will not arise. The outer 
gates will not be closed at night. 
Such is the age of the Great Com- 
monwealth. 

This is the old wine. Now let 
me try to serve it to you in a few 
new wine cups. 

What we understand by the 


(continued on page 7) 
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SYMPOSIUM (continued) 


A CHALLENGE TO CREATIVE ABILITY 


by 
DAVID CAMPBELL 
Director of the New Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts 


Without question not only specialized industries but craftsmen 
are going to find themselves handicapped due to priorities being 
set upon raw materials. Unlike industries, a craftsman, who first of 
all is an individual, should find it less difficult to readjust himself. 
He has not the tremendous problem of tooling up for an entirely 
different type of production. This lack of :naterial will be a chal- 
lenge to his creative ability and in some cases will prove an incen- 
tive towards a more imaginative endeavor on his part. Nearly all 
craftsmen who are successful have seen to it that the materials used 
were never strained beyond their capacity and the final product of 
their endeavor is a true expression of the raw materials used. 


A good woodcarver does not attempt to represent bronze 
with wood, or a potter does not try to imitate china with pottery. 
This same principle will again have to be adhered to in the changes 
which lie ahead. The temptation will be great on the part of the 
craftsman to imitate the successful article he has made in the past 
with materials which do not lend themselves to the type of design 
formerly used. The blacksmith who now has turned to wood for his 
material to make luggage racks or tray stands must use care and 
thought in the design of his article and be sure that he is not trying 
to make the wood do in his design what only iron could do suc- 
cessfully. 


A customer recently expressed a wish to purchase a weather- 
vane for a farm where she now intends to live. She had always 
wanted a certain type of weathervane, and now that she was ready 
to make the installation she realized that it would be impossible 
to use the metal her design called for. She, herself, suggested that 
perhaps it could be worked out in wood. At first this sounded im- 
practical to us who have become used to thinking that all products 
used outside should be constructed of some non-corrosive. metal, 
but upon examination we learned that many of the fine old weather- 
vanes were constructed of wood and have lasted well over a hun- 
dred years. Today, with the aid of chemistry, wood preservatives 
have been invented which make wood almost impervious to the 
weather. The weathervane had to be redesigned so that it would 
suit the properties found in wood. There will be no jagged extended 
points to strain the grain of the wood but will be made in a way 
that the wood best functions. This weathervane is to be constructed 
by a blacksmith who a few months ago would have said to the cus- 
tomer, "Impossible." 


Weavers are hard hit without a doubt. For a long time | have 
advocated a weaving cooperative—one which would own and oper- 
ate its own small carding mill. lt would be a success from the begin- 
ning and an aid not only to the weaver but to the small farmers who 
raise but a few sheep. 


Wood is available throughout all of the United States. It is not 
too expensive and the many kinds found in the different sections of 
the country will of themselves lend variety to whatever products 
craftsmen produce. Wood, when properly finished, is beautiful, and 
when worked into interesting shapes should prove salable. 


Inasmuch as copper and pewter will not be available for the 
duration and silver will continue to be expensive, why not turn 
pieces of dark close grained wood to combine the wood with the 
silver in such a way that the one material will compliment the other? 
In New Hampshire we have found fruit woods to be a very valuable 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Points For Potters 


As we have said before the object of 
this magazine is to stimulate the 
thoughtful activity of craftsmen. 
With this in mind Miss Maude Ro- 
binson of the Greenwich House Pot- 
ters was interviewed and through her 
we bring our potters some interest- 
ing ideas. 


“It is hard to tell,” said Miss 
Robinson in answer to our ques- 
tions, ‘‘just what difficulties pot- 
ters are going to find in procuring 
materials. We are told there will 
be deficiencies in tin, chrome, 
manganese, and magnesium, also 
in the best coloring materials, 
many of which came from Eur- 
ope. I understand, however, that 
our own chemists are making 
some splendid contributions to 
this problem.” 


We asked Miss Robinson in 
what direction she felt potters 
should work in case these short- 
ages should become acute. There 
was no hesitation in her reply. 
“We should revolutionize our ideas 
and expressions in our products, 
using those materials that are 
available at the present time in 
our supply houses, but eliminat- 
ing all those materials which may 
fall under the priorities. This is a 
challenge to all potters and will 
tend to develop ingenuity and re- 
source on their part. Potters 
should immediately make a care- 
ful survey of their own locality to 
see what it may offer. Do the 
rocks contain any interesting min- 
eral or chemical properties? Are 
there any old abandoned mines in 
the nearby hills, any unsuspected 
mineral deposits which could be 
utilized? Of course potters who 
have always bought their glazes 
ready made and done no experi- 
menting before will feel a little 
lost at receiving such advice. It 
will mean they must study the 
entire theory and practice under- 
lying the glazing process before 
the facts they glean from their 
neighborhood will mean anything 
to them. But in so doing they will 
enrich their store of knowledge 
and they may develop a glaze 
which will make their pottery fa- 
mous! The real fascination in pot- 
tery lies in just such experimental 


(continued on page 5) 
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SYMPOSIUM (continues! 
A Challenge ¢o Creative Ability (continued from page 4) 


raw material. This wood is dense snd takes 4 fine finish. Farmers with 
large orchards have been quite willing that craftsmen have the 
trees which are no longer productive. 

Many fine things have been produced on the looms at Black 
Mountain College by Mrs. Albers and her students, using the ma- 
terials never before dreamed of in the weaving craft. | would sug- 
gest weaving groups getting in touch with Mrs. Albers and asking 
her to send to their group her spendid traveling exhibit. Mrs. Albers 
has been most cooperative in helping people to help themselves. 
This exhibit, | am sure, would act as a stimulant and set weavers to 
work along new lines and prevent them from bogging down because 
of lack of material. 

Last but not least, look about you for local native materials 
and see what you can do with them. In New Hampshire and Maine 
the jewelers have done much with the native semi-precious stones 
found in the hills. Soapstone at one time proved to be a good ma- 
terial for many of the products the League once had. It still has 
possibilities and some creative craftsman should again put it to 


work. 


| think what is true here is true in all sections of America. We 
should not bewail our fate, but put our energies to new tasks which 
may prove more interesting than we ever expected. rf 


POINTS FOR POTTERS 
(continued from page 4) 


work and who knows but what 
the war will not bring to many 
potters an interest which their 
work lacked before.”’ 


When asked if she herself had 
done any such experimenting as 
yet Miss Robinson replied, “Alas, 
teaching and running a shop in 
New York City are scarcely con- 
ducive to such work, but my mind 
has been constantly on the prob- 
lem and with the summer I hope 
to start some real work, especially 
with matt and opaque glazes 
which require no tin. By the time 


_your next edition of the maga- 


zine is issued, | may have some 
detailed formulas worked out or 
some experimentation done which 
would be of interest to your 
readers.” 


WEAVING MATERIALS, OLD AND NEW 
Dorothy W. Liebes 


Mrs. LieBes is one of the foremost designers of textiles and dress fabrics 
in this country, with a studio and workshop in San Francisco. Her work is so 
full of color and so vivid that when one walks into a room filled with samples 
of her weaving one is quite overcome. Her knowledge of textiles and other 


arts was well demonstrated when she was appointed 


irector of the Division 


of Decorative Arts at the Golden Gate International Exposition of San Fran- 


cisco in 1939. 


The only reason I am not a 
frustrated woman is that weavers 
don't frustrate easily. Allof my life, 
meaning the last twenty-five years 
that I have been weaving, I have 
made the rounds of art needle- 
work departments, yarn _ amills, 
twisters and converters, whole- 
sale houses, notion counters, etc.; 
and a large, part of that effort was 
spent insisting on buying some- 
thing or other in the face of the 
usual statement “‘that is not suit- 
able for weaving, Mrs. Liebes.”’ 


Where the salesman got his 
Roberts Rules of Orders about 
what was suitable for weaving 
ind what wasn't has always re- 
mained a mystery to me! and this 
uphill job of purchasing products 
in the face of stern disapproval 
has gone on for years and years, 
because actually who is to say 
what can be woven and what 
can't be woven. 
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True, there are certain basic 
rules to follow—chiefly the rule 
of common sense and good taste. 
Actually anything which can go 
between the “Bones” or thread 
of the warp to lie in the form of 
a covering or cloth, could be 
considered possible material for 
weaving. 


As for saying a certain com- 
modity is not suitable is losing 
sight of the main idea that it 
is the relationship of combination, 
much as it is with colors, which 
tells the story. Personally, I have 
never liked one fiber in one cloth 
in the same spin used continu- 
ously. 


Today we are faced with a 
problem of continuing to weave, 
whatever it is we may be making 
in the face of Priorities. Natur- 
ally, the needs of the armed forces 
and the war efforts take first, sec- 
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ond and third place. If there is 
anything left over, and we can 
continue our business of weaving, 
we undoubtedly will be doing the 
right thing to so do. 


The hand woven field presents 
a much simpler problem than the 
mill weaving, because you can 
keep yourself mobile and com- 
pletely adjustable. If you can't 
get one fiber, you may tell your 
client that he cannot have this 
particular pattern in wool, but 
he can have it in cotton or he 


‘can have it Sisal. If you can't get 


a certain dye color you can tell 
your client that he can have that 
same pattern in a smoky beige, or 
a blue pink but certainly not in 
kelly green or some of the other 
colors which come under the war-' 
time chemical need. 


To name off a slight list of 
things with which we work in our 
(continued on page 6) 
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WEAVING MATERIALS, 
OLD AND NEW 

(continued from page 5) 
Studio would take up several long 
paragraphs. I have always been 
an ardent believer in using the in- 
digenous material of the place 
where one happens to live! Here 
in the West we find that China 
town is a treasure trove for all 
kinds of weaving materials; the 
rattans, Chinese reeds, Chinese 
bamboos, the grasses of various 
and sundry kinds which they all 
use for their basketry, the Chinese 
ribbons and Chinese cords (many 
of them of course imported, but 
many of them made in this coun 
try too). 

The land itself produces a great 
many interesting materials. At the 
moment, considerable progress is 
being made on a fiber made from 
the bark of the California Red- 
wood tree called “Palto Fiber A” 
Many of the rug firms are experi 
menting with this fiber in their 
production. 

From Mexico and Southern 
California we have the “Guayule’ 
plant and the ‘Caroa’’, the Brazil- 
lian fiber on which a great deal of 
experimentation is being con- 
ducted at the moment. 


Then we have all the strings, 
the cotton cordages, the trim 
group such as bring together ric- 
racs, Christmas ribbons, cotton 
laces, rawhide strings, leather 
(cheaper quality, not fit for gar- 
ments) cut in strips, oil-cloth 
strips, such as the Sanitas cut up, 
and hat straws, raffia and all 
grasses like Hawaiian lahala. 
Lovely things can be made out of 
rags and old stockings, but they 
must be carefully prepared, color 
stripped, cut on the bias, and 
rolled tightly. For real inspiration 
we should study the Finnish con- 
temporary weaving, like that of 
the gifted Martha Taipale of Hel- 
singfors, where every known sub- 
stance is rolled and compressed 
into the tapestries with such skill 
and subtlety as to convey the 
chiaroscuro of a Rembrandt Ton- 
ality. 

We Americans are impetuous, 
spoiled people who readily alibi, 
but Priorities can't be used by us 
when it comes to continuing our 
craft expression: “The World is 
full of a number of things’’! 
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CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR 
GOVERNMENT ART PROJECTS 


It seemed to the Editors that an account of this new Committee would 


be of real interest to our readers 


As time goes on we feel the work of this 


jroup will be of great importance and we hope that craftsmen will be able to 


play their full share in it 


The Citizens Committee for 
Government Arts Projects was 
formed over a year ago. Its func- 
tion is to bring to the attention of 
Government the continued and 
increased need during peace as 
well as during war, of particu- 
larly skilled groups such as writ- 
ers, musicians, ‘sculptors, design- 
ers, craftsmen and artists of many 
types. It feels that the contribu- 
tion of these groups, however use- 
ful, may at times be less appar- 
ent 


The many uses of artist skills 
made by business men, scientists, 
physicians and educators is being 
brought to the attention of Gov- 
ernment by the Committee. It 
hopes to, persuade Government to 
sponsor and use these skills to the 
utmost, both now and in the re- 
construction period. It aims at co- 
ordinating these services for the 
use of various Government agen- 
cies, so that they will not be lost 
through lack of use, curtailed 
through lack of materials, or de- 
rided through lack of perception 


The Committee is enlisting the 
support of men and women whose 
business it is in war-time to deal 
with socially valuable problems. It 
believes that craftsmen have an 
important contribution to make to 
this program. 


Special favors are not asked for 
artists. It is asked, however, that 
the’ skills of essentially qualified 
artists be recognized. 


The efforts of the Committee 
are directed towards constant en- 
couragement to the various artist 
groups for effective organization. 
The Committee is promoting en- 
terprises amongst educators, doc- 
tors and business men whereby 
the abilities of these artist groups 
will be brought to the attention of 
Government. It is hoped that 
when the next issue of the Bul- 
letin goes to press the result 
of these enterprises can be an- 
nounced. 


The Citizens Committee be- 
lieves that the craftsman has a 
very important role to play in the 
war; that his services will be 
needed in the production of nec- 
essary civilian goods and that his 
abilities, if properly directed, will 
be invaluable in the field of both 
civilian and military morale main- 
tenance 

Because in an emergency such 
as this, duplication of effort is 
both wasteful and detrimental to 
public good, the Citizens Com- 
mittee welcomes the co-operation 
of all groups whose aims are simi- 
lar to its own and whose activi- 
ties are prompted by the same 
spirit of willingness to serve our 
country. 

The membership of the Citizens 
Committee for Government Arts 
Projects is composed of well- 
known artists, musicians, writers, 
architects, designers, business men 
and educators. 


The board of directors is com- 
posed of the following: 


Hon. Stanley M. Isaacs, Hon- 
orary Chairman; Samuel L. M. 
Barlow, Chairman; Aline Davis 
Hays, Secretary; Irvine J. Shu- 
bert, Treasurer; and John Taylor 
Arms, Nils Hogner, Paul Man- 
ship, Dr. Bernard Myers, Gladys 
Mock, Frances Miller, Wallin- 
ford Riegger, Felix Salmond, 
Henry Schnakenberg, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, Edmund Weil, J. 
Scott Williams. 





From cool and aimless Beauty 
Your bread and comfort take, 
Beauty which makes no promise 
And has no word to break. 
Have eyes for Beauty only 
That has no eyes for you, 
Follow her struck pavilion, 
Halt with her retinue. 

Epna Sr. Vincent MILLAyY 
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OLD WINE 
IN NEW WINE CUPS 

(Continued from page 3) 
world becoming one is exactly 
what we are talking about at this 
time during this conference. The 
world has become one. It is an in- 
escapable fact, physically and ne- 
cessarily, also, culturally and spi- 
ritually. 

When we say officers will be 
elected according to their wisdom 
and ability, then we make no pro- 
vision for political patronage, we 
make no allowance for the divi- 
sion of spoils, we have no use for 
log-rolling and things of that kind 


When we say that mutual con- 
fidence and peace will prevail a- 
mong individuals as well as among 
nations, then the sanctity of trea- 
ties is assured. In fact, it may not 
even be necessary to have any 
treaties. 

We often do business in China 
over a cup of tea without any 
written contract, and those verbal 
agreements made over a cup of 
tea are just as binding, if not more 
binding, than many of your writ- 
ten contracts. 

When men will not regard only 
their own parents as parents or 
their own children as children, 
then we do away with this com- 
petitive individualism, rugged or 
ragged, which-ever way you want 
to look at it. But we conceive of 
the organization of society on a 
communal basis. Other people's 
parents are just as much to be re- 
spected, to be cared for, as my 
own parents, and other people's 
children as my own children. 


The old people, the aged, would 
have a chance to grow old, grow 
old gracefully. The young would 
have a chance to be employed. No 
need for homes for the aged or 
homes for the young, no need of 
homes for the widowed or the di- 
vorced. We will take care of them 
all in our community. 


The men will have their occupa- 
tions and the women their homes 
—of course, they can have their 
occupations, too, if they want 
them, but first and foremost they 
will have their homes. 


If there should be any more 
goods than I need for myself, well, 
there it is at the disposal of any- 


(continued on page 8) 
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The Museums and the 
Craflimen in Wartime 
Horace H. F. Jayne 


Vice-Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The war has brought to all craftsmen a host of new and serious prob- 
lems to be faced—to be faced and to be solved, if these crafts are 
not to become wholly dormant during the war period or perhaps even 
pass into oblivion. That these new problems come on top of what 
seemed an entirely adequate supply of peace-time difficulties must 
inevitably be discouraging. Yet perhaps the sum of the new and the 
old troubles may constitute a fresh challenge to the ingenuity, the 
perspicacity and the fundamental ability of the craftsmen, and from 
the manner in which this challenge is met, great things may come. 
The museums of the country cannot point the way, but they can at 
least indicate some of the uses to which their resources may be put 
and along what lines they stand ready to assist. Those of us who have 
given a good many years to museum work have always felt that the 
craftsmen have failed to use our collections as productively as they 
might. Possibly this state of affairs is partly the fault of the museums, 
but it is not wholly so. It has been said that we do not make our col- 
lections readily available to the craftsmen. If this is so, then remedies 
should be developed; if it is not the case, even then, probably, it is 
up to the museums to induce the craftsmen to drink, not merely to 
provide the water, now more than ever before. 
Actually our collections are available to all alike, to the scholar, to 
the student, to the quantity manufacturer, to the artist, and the crea- 
tors of handicrafts, and it is up to them to adapt our collections to 
their particular uses. !f American museums have not, except in special 
instances, gone any farther than this spreading out of their wares, 
they have at least done just as much as their sister institutions abroad 
were accustomed to do, where for centuries the handcrafts have flour- 
ished and burgeoned much more Juxuriantly than ever they have here. 
In Europe to be sure not only the public collections, but the manifold 
objects fashioned in older times that were so much in evidence on 
every hand, provided constant and perhaps almost unconscious inspir- 
ation to many varied crafts, the practice of which had been handed 
down from generation to generation. In general, American cities 
and the American countryside provide little enough of traditional 
beauty, and only a few of the crafts that are practiced here are ei- 
ther long established or firmly rooted. It would seem, therefore, that 
the American craftsmen OUGHT to flock to the Museum since there 
are the great repositories of a wealth of background material that any 
craftsman should require to work or to adapt to new designs. Yet 
they have turned to the museums in sad'y few numbers. 
Our present task of aiding the craftsmen of the country in wartime is, 
therefore, complicated by the fact that they are not particularly ac- 
customed to using museum collections nor have they devdinaeil ade- 
quate contacts with museum personnel. 
As the present writer views the situation, for certain craftsmen the 
war will not be too tragic: those whose skills can be turned or easily 
adapted to the fashioning of small parts for precision instruments, for 
example, will find ready places in the defense program. Perhaps one 
workman in his own shop, with helpers under his guidance, can turn 
out something of singular usefulness or can bring his skills to bear at 
vital places in the assembly line of the defense program. Let such a 
one not bewail that in so doing he is sacrificing the individuality of 
his craft and becoming a mere cog in a machine; there should be a 
measure of thankfulness instead, that he can contribute so directly 
to the great work in hand. The first task of every craftsman would 
seem, therefore, to scrutinize the range of his skills to discover by 
what means he can fit himself into the picture, and not merely to sit 
back and lament that the war has taken away his market or is with- 
holding materials of his choice. If these craftsmen need advice as to 
how they may readapt their skills to wartime uses, the museums of 
science and industry, such as the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia can 
(and will most readily) lend aid to them; further, the research depart- 
(continued on page 8) 
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THE MUSEUMS AND THE CRAFTSMEN (continued from page 7) 


ments of the institute of technology will not lend deaf ears, and a- 
bove all the Office of Production Management will not only hear 
their stories sympathetically, but will have constructive suggestions to 
make if consulted directly. Seldom in our history has there been a 
government bureau so heedful of the needs and the capabilities of 
the skilled individual. 
How great a number of the total of practising craftsmen can be thus 
absorbed by the defense program or to what extent we have no 
means of calculating. There will however inevitably be a residium of 
those who cannot be absorbed at all. It is to these that the museums, 
and particularly the art museums, should endeavour to be of aid. 
There never was a time in the history of the handcrafts in this country 
when with the vast imports of European and Asiatic handcrafts com- 
pletely eliminated, the native worker was in a better position to have 
his products accepted by his fellow countrymen, provided he can 
give them something to acquire in the place of the foreign wares. It 
is inconceivable that, no matter how reduced incomes may be or how 
stiff taxes may become, the American householder will not buy many 
of the things the craftsmen are capable of turning out. The curtailment 
in the mass production of many objects of daily use may indeed be to 
their advantage, provided they can produce equivalent objects in 
materials not banned by the program of defense. We doubt if the 
American housewife has become so completely devoted to scrap-bas- 
kets with scotties in decalcomania on their sides, that she will not 
return to those honestly woven of withes and raffia. After the war, too, 
it should be borne in mind, when the use of handcraft objects has 
been established, there will continue to be an outlet for them. It will 
not do for the craftsman to cringe at the sound of the word "priori- 
ties," but rather to rejoice and immediately and thoroughly explore 
the field of objects which obviously will be eliminated by the dried 
word and discover how many substitutes he can by his craftsmanship 
provide. The ceramist in the curtailment of razor blades may see the 
gleam of a dawn for him in the fashioning of moustache cups. This 
is not wholly levity, for there is often much truth in a far-fetched ex- 
ample: wherefore | would say to the craftsman reading this, MUTATO 
NOMINE, DE TE FABULA NARRATUR. * 
And in such problems we believe the museums can be of direct aid, 
for it is not going to be quite enough for the craftsman to say ‘What! 
You can't get the pewter pitcher you wanted? Here | have a wooden 
noggin that will serve your purpose just as well."" For the wooden nog- 
gin must also be attractive, it must be devised to conform to the limi- 
tations of the different material, and probably (because man is an 
archaeological animal) it should have some hint of the past in its 
design. The craftsman, therefore, before he endeavours to turn out 
his substitute for the pewter pitcher should go to or write to the near- 
est museum or look into the matter of vessels of wood, so that he 
may offer not only an adequate substitute, but something in itself in- 
herently right and attractive. 
The museums can also provide information about techniques which 
will not be by any means valueless. The housewife who has long doted 
upon her scotty-covered tin trash-basket is not to be beguiled into 
buying a rudely woven wicker-work contraption, which will shed ashes 
all over the carpets. The research departments of many museums will 
rovide information how baskets have been woven which will not only 
fold dust and ashes but even liquids if need be. 


Ingenuity in providing means for exercising his skill when deprived of 
his usual materials mg conceivably provide new and unexpectedly 


profitable techniques. Though we are lead to believe they were infin- 
itely laborious to produce, has anyone experimented with the tech- 
nique of weaving feathers as practiced by the Hawaiians? Possibly 
some relatively speedy method could be devised, and while goose- 
feathers are on the list of priorities, there are many other birds easy 
to pluck and capable of giving materials of unrivalled beauty and 
warmth. Your museum can find out for you the feather techniques 
used by the Hawaiians or by the ancient Peruvians. 

The above paragraphs indicate some of the ways in which the mu- 
seums may be of aid. It is perhaps a passive way, for it presupposes 

(continued on page 9) 


* If you change the name, the tale applies to you. 
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(continued from page 7) 

body who may be in more need 
than I. There is no need for dump- 
ing ship-loads of coffee in the 
ocean, no need for plowing up 
whole fields of grain. 


Labor must not be idle, even if 
it doesn't have to be used all for 
my own benefit. Why should we 
have strikes or lockouts? Why 
should we sit down or walk out? 
If there is labor needed, let's give 
it. 


Intrigue and treachery will not 
arise. There will be no occasion 
for any stab in the back, for any 
knife in the dark. Everything will 
be open and above board. Every- 
thing will be on a share-and-share 
basis. 

The outer gates will not be 
closed at night. In fact, I don't 
think they will be closed at 21]. 
That is the “open door’ policy, 
ladies and gentlemen, the open 
door not only politically but so- 
cially and economically. The same 
door will be open to the Jew or 
the Negro or the Chinese or the 
Indian or the Moslem—or the Ja- 
panese, if they want to come in 
properly. 

Such is our idea of the world 
order that human society is capa- 
ble of constructing, and we cer- 
tainly feel the need of such an or- 
der being constructed. Thank you! 
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Shilled Hands 


Dorothy Cantield Fisher 


DorotHy CANFIELD FIsHER needs no introduction to our readers. A pe 
novelist and a YY humanitarian she has done much for the thought o 
a resident of Vermont Mrs. Fisher knows at first hand the 


country. Hersel 


this 


problems of the rural craftsman. We print these thoughts from her with pride 


and deep appreciation. 

The most obvious, material use- 
fulness of the effort to keep alive 
handicrafts and home industries 
and personalized manufacturing is 
because the sale of the objects 
produced in this way brings in 
some much-needed money to the 
people doing the work. This is, in 
many cases, such a life-and-death 
matter, that it is apt to take up 
all, or most of, the attention given 
to the production of handmade 
objects and indeed it would be 
hard to exaggerate the importance 
of this aspect of handicraft to 
many of the people engaged in it. 

But there is another aspect 
which, sometimes forgotten, is 
nevertheless very vital. It is this: 
—the practice of handicraft keeps 
alive very many of the old skills, 
familiar to men and women from 
the very dawn of human history. 
And the possession and practice 
of skills has a psychological value, 
far beyond its very real cash 
value. 


Modern machine mass-produc- 
tion has caused us to push out of 
sight or belittle and tarnish, by 
lack of appreciation, the grand, 
myriad-faceted, universal desire 
for skill—manual, bodily, intel- 
lectual or spiritual—which no 
amount of money can buy, but 
which can be fed by personal ef- 
fort, almost anywhere by almost 
anyone. This civilized longing for 
skill, this deeply satisfying enjoy- 
ment in the use of skill is a life- 
and-death factor in every human 
life. Year after year, human hap- 
piness and satisfaction are far 
more dependent on the possession 
and use of skills suited to our per- 
sonalities for far more years than 
even upon bodily health, mating 
and parenthood. Yet, essential as 
skills are to our enjoying life, to 
our even finding life worth the 
effort to live, we have, to a dan- 
gerous extent let them slip from 
our hands. 





THE MUSEUMS AND THE CRAFTSMEN (continued from page 8) 


that the craftsman will come to the museum with his problems and 
seek for ways and means to solve them. Such an organization as the 
Handcraft Cooperative League of America might well consider en- 
gaging someone familiar with craft fields to make the rounds of the 
museums and dig out ideas from the collections and from staff mem- 
bers, and some foundation might well see the light so far as to pro- 
vide the funds for such an itinerant liason officer between the crafts 
and the museums. 


The museums can also be of active aid, too, and that is by greatly 
broadening their exhibition programs in the field of contemporary A- 
merican crafts. There is no reason why they should not do so if the 
fundamental importance of fostering our crafts is finally brought home 
to them. There is the hurdle—but it is by no means an insuperable 
one—that arts and crafts shows are notably hard to handle: they in- 
clude, almost of necessity, many different kinds of objects in a great 
variety of different materials, which make them harder to install and 
to pack and to ship than a simple exhibition of paintings, prints, or 
the like; then, too, craftsmen (and let it not be told in Sathl are in- 
clined to be temperamental and somewhat difficult to deal with or to 
organize on a basis requiring unselfish cooperation. But any museum 
worker worth his salt recognizes how much the artistic worth of his col- 
lections is enhanced by the work of the simple craftsmen of past ages 
and will see that therefore, in spite of war, the work of the contem- 
porary craftsman must be fostered. The League can be of aid here, 
too, in reducing the height of the hurdles referred to and in aligning 
the museums solidly behind a wide effort to show the public of what 
skillfulness, uniformity and real artistry our American craftsmen are 
capable. 
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A century and a half ago the 
big boy who helped take care of 
the family sheep also helped his 
father shear them, wash and pre- 
pare the wool. He saw his mother 
spin thread from this same wool, 
weave cloth out of the thread and 
make garments. It was not alone 
through his brain but through his 
five senses, through innumerable 
mental associations, through con- 
nection with the whole structive 
society that the inescapably nec- 
essary character of his work was 
constantly presented to him. It 
was at the moment of performing 
each of his tasks, not in taking 
conscious thought about it that 
he felt, as well as knew, that his 
work was an integral part of the 
process of getting clothes to wear. 
That idea is far more remote, 
shadowy and abstract (hence in- 
calculably harder for him to hold 
in mind) when his work consists 
of pressing on a buffing wheel in 
a factory, all day, every day, eight 
or ten thousand small objects, all 
exactly alike, made of plastic. 
This great change in the basic na- 
ture of most jobs, taken together 
with the shortening of time spent 
on thé job every day, must axi- 
omatically have a prodigious in- 
fluence on human personality. As 
a matter of concrete fact, it does 
have a prodigicus influence on in- 
dividual human lives. Yet it is but 
feebly reckoned with in the con- 
scious ordering of our days. We 
continue for the most part to live, 
above all, the older generation 
continues to plan for the lives of 
the younger generation as though 
the earning-a-living work of to- 
day still provided the same char- 
acter-vitamins provided by jobs 
up to the time of the industrializa- 
tion of society and the far-reach- 
ing development of the principle 
of the division of labor. 


The quality of life for each one 
of us depends almost as much on 
the use we make of what we have 
as on what we have. Manual 
skills, varied, resourceful, inven- 
tive, help us, not only to earn 
our livings, but to keep in mind 
what the machine mass-produc- 
tion worker is almost driven to 
forget, the truly creative character 
of human effort. 
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From now on under this heading we shall give you practical suggestions 


bits of information as may come our way which would seem of interest 


We ask our readers to bear this department in mind and to send us items which would be appropriate and which they 


would like to share with their fellow craftsmen. Only in this way can the department be made of value to us all. Our first item 


is of such interest to potters that it indeed gives this department a htting start 


descriptions of new techniques, and such other 








Notes on a New Kiln 


by Davip CAMPBEL! 


New Hampshire League of 


Arts and Crafts 


OR the past year the experi- 

mental station, along with the 
pottery laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, has been 
experimenting on a small electric 
kiln which can be built and used 
by craftsmen in their own homes 
The results of this research have 
now been compiled and edited and 
are ready to be put into booklet 
form just as soon as we are able 
to obtain funds for publishing it 
The smaller of the kilns has an in- 
ternal size of three-quarters of a 
cubic foot (.75 cu. ft.—1,290 cu 
in.), since it is 9° deep by 11° 
wide by 13° high. Heating ele- 
ments surround on five sides the 
pottery being fired; that is, top, 
bottom, back, and both sides. The 
temperature inside the kiln is uni- 
form because of this arrangement 
The usual household electrical 
supply may be used for the opera- 
tion of the kiln, since approximate- 
ly 25 amperes are drawn at 110- 
120 volts A.C. Pottery may be 
fired from 2150-2200 degrees F 
(Cone 2-4) with ease. Although 
the kiln can be safely brought to 
2350 degrees-F. (Cone 8), opera- 
tion at this temperature will consi- 
derably decrease the life of the 
windings. The cost of materials is 
usually less than fifty dollars 
($50.00) and may be under forty 
dollars ($40.00) in some cases. 

The heating elements are so ar- 
ranged that the period of firing 
can be varied to suit the individual 
needs of the potter. An eight (8) 
hour run to 2140 degrees F. (Cone 
2) computed at two cents per kilo- 
watt-hour costs about thirty-five 
cents (35c). 

(continued on page 23) 
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NOTES ON THE MAKING OF POTPOURRI 


Perhaps the making of potpourri does not seem part of the craftsman's stock 
in trade, but in a way it is closely related as potters can make special jars with 
perforated tops to hold it, or unusual bowls, and those who sew can think up odd 
sachet bags. And anyway it is spring and we should have one article that brings us 


back to the warm earth and the out of doors 


F you have one Rose bush and 

even a few other flowers, you 
have the makings of a potpourri. 
You are paticularly fortunate if 
you have any of the Roses which 
keep their fragrance, delicate and 
lovely, when dried: the large Cab- 
bage or Provence Rose (Rosa 
centifolia) which, true to its name, 
has at least 100 petals of a rich 
pink hue; the red Provence, also 
large and fragrant with deep crim- 
son petals; and the lovely deep 
pink Damask Rose (Rosa damas- 
cena). The petals of the “Apoth- 
ecaries’ Rose (Rosa gallica) 
scarcely give out their wonderful 
fragrance until they are dried. 


Few flowers except lavender and 
Roses have any fragrance when 
dried, but you may gather to- 
gether the whole season's color 
into your potpourri, stripping the 
petals at their freshest, then dry 
and store the colors separately, 
adding fixatives and spices as with 
Roses. 


From the sunniest spot in the 
garden gather your Roses, for 
they will be lavish with their 
sweet perfume. Do this on a dry 
day, before the sun is so high that 
it has drawn out of the petals 
much of the essential oil on which 
the fragrance depends. Choose 
freshly opened flowers, not those 
rain soaked or almost ready to 
fall with most of their fragrance 
and vitality gone. Pull off the pet- 
als from the flowers, spread them 
on a window screen covered with 
cheesecloth and elevated so that 
the air will circulate. Set up the 
screen in a room with cross ven- 
tilation and little sun, so as to 
preserve the color of the petals 


and to dry them quickly, thus pre- 
venting mold. 

If you do not have much space, 
do not dry so many that they will 
have to be crowded on the cloth. 
Keep the shades of color separate 
so that you can combine them 
later for color potpourris. In four 
or five days, depending on the 
weather, the petals should be 
“chip dry,”’ that is, like fresh corn 
flakes. Store each shade by itself 
in a tightly closed container away 
from the sun, and add to them 
all summer. This will make your 
stock. 

Your first step in making any 
potpourri from your stock is to 
add a ‘fixative,’ some material to 
absorb and help retard the evap- 
oration of the fragrant essential 
oils which are so volatile. Other- 
wise the fragrance will not last. 
The least expensive fixatives, and 
most widely used, are gum ben- 
zoin sumatra and orris root. Both 
should be obtained in crushed 
form, not powdered, as the pow- 
dered form will give a cloudy ap- 
pearance to the potpourri and to 
the container. One heaping table- 
spoonful of fixative to one quart 
of petals is a good rule. 

It is customary to put in a mix- 
ture of crushed spices, a heaping 
tablespoonful to one quart of pe- 
tals. Those used are nutmeg, mace, 
cloves, cinnamon, allspice, anise, 
coriander, cardamon. Other fra- 
grant additions are angelica and 
vetiver roots, tonquin and vanilla 
beans. You will also like dried 
orange, lemon and tangerine skins, 
with the pith carefully removed, 
stuck with cloves, and cut into 
bits. 


(continued on page 23) 
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A Designer on the Ar 


Radio talk given by Frances Miller on April 18, 1942, on the 
“Art For All” program sponsored by the School Art League under 
the auspices of the New York City Board of Education. 


FRANCES MILLER is a well known Textile Designer whose studio is at 225 East 57th 
Street. New York City. Her specialties are designing hand-hooked rugs. printed de- 
signs for decorative and dress fabrics, and in styling handwoven fabrics. Her work has 
been awarded the Gold Medal for decorative textiles at the Paris International Expo- 


sition, 


1938, and Honorable Mention at the International Industrial Design Competi- 


tion, Museum of Modern Art, 1940. We are proud also to count Mrs. Miller as one of 


our Directors. 


Mrs. Miller, do you think pre- 
sent day Handcrafts should serve 
chiefly to keep alive a folk-art of 
the past? 

Oh, no, I don't. They shouldn't 
serve chiefly to keep alive a folk- 
art of the past. I think they ought 
to take a leading place in the art 
and industry of the present day. 
The designer-craftsman can as- 
sume leadership in design if he'll 
break away from some traditional 
points of view. 

How can Handcrafts break away 
from tradition? 

Of course, they break away on- 

ly in one sense. They also pre- 
serve. They break away because 
they offer the creative artist a me- 
dium for creative thinking, for in- 
vention, — which should be an ad- 
venture in design and materials. 
They preserve, because they keep 
alive the natural sense of aware- 
ness of the value of using your 
hands, and they can be a means 
to contribute to the need for ex- 
perimentation in industrial design 
You remember the ash trays you 
used to make in manual training— 
well, even then you may have had 
a chance to make the forerunner 
of a future mold for quantity pro- 
duction. 
Mrs. Miller, how does experiment- 
ing with handmade materials dif- 
fer from the experiments which 
are being made by the machine? 

Well, you see, the machine has 
to put out a pottery vase in hun- 
dreds of dozens, textiles in thou- 
sands of yards, carpets in large 
numbers of square feet. The ma- 
chine can't afford to make “one- 
of-a-kind.”” Therefore, experimen- 
tation in limited quantities, it 
seems to me, is the answer to 
keeping up a continual flow of new 
ideas. If you can cut a stencil out 
of card board and print a few 
yards of chintz without an enor- 
mous outlay of expensive material, 
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you can try out new shapes and 
new color combinations. Then 
from your ‘one-of-a-kind’ you 
may develop, not only one or two 
exclusive pieces, but you may find 
that you've developed the fore- 
runner of a model for much wider 
distribution. Your home-made mo- 
delling may serve the plastic in- 
dustry, your handprinted cotton 
may be a good design for printed 
cloth and you can go on from 
there and alter your model to meet 
the requirements of a manufactur- 
er. 

Then, Mrs. Miller, you would say 
that the Handcraftsman can real- 
ly be a sort of pioneer? 

Yes, I do think he can,—and he 

should—and the results of his ef- 
forts are very much needed to- 
day, Not, however, if he continues 
to reproduce tatting, samplers, and 
crazy quilts and all those other 
charming gadgets of their own 
day. If he does, I'm afraid his 
work is going to be forever rele- 
gated to the realm of quaint hand- 
icraft. 
Mrs. Miller, would you tell us 
something of the results of pion- 
eering in your own work? Wed 
like to hear about modern hooked 
rugs. 

About modern hooked rugs? 
Well, you're all familiar with the 
old hooked rugs—such as ‘the dog 
on the mat, ‘welcome to our 
home,’ the multi-colored geome- 
tric designs and the full-blown 
roses and scrolls. This proves 
right away that the hooked rug 
is a very elastic technique. Y ou 
can see that with a hook in your 
hand and some old rugs made into 
strips of different colors you can 
make a great variety of patterns. 

But hooked rugs of the modern 
type are mostly made of wool 
yarns instead of rags, as in the old 
days. The yarns are hooked 
through a base material, such as 
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burlap or canvas, and on the sur- 
face may be treated to produce 
many interesting texture effects. 
You've probably noticed rugs that 
had portions of the surface shear- 
ed in a pattern. That rug hanging 
here in the studio, called “Reflec- 
tions,’ is done that way. It ap- 
pears to be done in several shades 
of grey. Actually, only two colors 
are used because by shearing cer- 
tain parts and by leaving others 
unsheared, you get a variety of 
tones. This type of rug design is 
restful. It becomes a background 
and yet, because it has both de- 
sign and texture interest, it does 
offer something quite different 
from the usual carpet floor cover- 
ing. 

What are some of the other ef- 
fects you can get in modern hook- 
ed rugs? 

Well, if you prefer, you may 
keep to the plain hooked surface 
and do your designs in flat color 
masses. This is very effective in 
small rugs. The rug you might use 
in a little entrance hall, or as an 
accent in front of a fireplace. Here 
I like to use color in relatively 
large masses. One of my rugs, in 
a design of over-sized leaves has 
several shades of red, burnt-sien- 
na, and grey, and a suggestion of 
magenta. 

Haven't you used line designs a 
lot in your rugs, Mrs. Miller? 

Yes, I have. A rug I designed 
recently for a modern apartment 
was all done in a line design. The 
colors had to pick up a peculiar 
shade of lavendar-grey, which i 
in the marble facing of the man- 
tlepiece, also the beige of the 
handwoven curtains, and an al- 
most sapphire-blue of some sofa 
cushions. Another rug, in a line 
design, got called ‘‘Seaswirl,” be- 
cause of the blues and greens and 
the swirling lines. 

Then there's one called ‘ Varia- 
tions’ which is a very simple two 
color line design and which has 
been done in various color com- 
binations, such as brown and ecru, 
dark and light blue, yellow-green 
and light yellow. 

W hat about sculptured rugs, Mrs. 
Miller? Haven't you done some of 
those? 

Oh yes. That's what a sculptor 
would call bas-relief, and is how 
I've usually described those I have 
done of that type. They're also 
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known as carved rugs. In fact, a 
rug which I designed in bas-relief 
ten years ago, has since become a 
type model for many of the ma- 
chine rugs now being made 

Do you consider, Mrs. Miller, that 
being copied by the machine is dis- 
couraging to an artist-cra}tsman? 

Would you be discouraged if a 
hat you'd designed ten years ago 
became a style to-day? Quite the 
opposite, | think being copied by 
the machine ought to make a 
craftsman feel that he has a part 
to play in machine production too 
Well then, Mrs. Miller, should a 
handcraftsman always design with 
an eye to the machine? 

That's a very interesting ques- 
tion. And it might raise a good bit 
of controversy. But I'll answer it 
by saying that in most instances, 
I think not. If you're designing 
something to be made by hand. 
that is if you are using a hand tool 
to express the design you have in 
mind, keep your mind on just that. 
Do you think that the machine can 
develop new designs without cop- 
ying handmade things at all? 

It should strive to produce 
forms and textures entirely its 
own; but it can use the handmade 
article for experimentation. An- 
other value of imaginatively-de- 
signed, handmade things is their 
style value to the machine. Small 
production can afford to be ahead 
of large production as far as style 
is concerned 
W hat percentage of handmade ar- 
ticles are now to be found in the 
home? 

A better question would - be 
What proportion of articles in use 
in the home could be made by 
hand? You can use wood, glass, 
ceramics, fibers, and many other 
materials for handmade household 
appliances. For instance, the use 
of leather might be much further 
developed. It can replace cloth up- 
holstery fabrics and be used to 
make many personal and home 
furnishing items. 

Moreover, it has been conclu- 
sively demonstrated that craftware 
can be produced on a sound econ- 
omic basis by co-operative me- 
thods. I think that crafts need not 
be luxuries—they should be essen- 
tials 
Wouldnt you say, Mrs. Miller, 


that in a modern home you can 
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use articles made by hand and ar- 
ticles made by machine together 
and have a successful room? 

Definitely, yes. You see, what 
one might call staple furnishings 
have become more standardized 
Our great-grandmother had a tile 
stove in her house, (which was a 
work of art) a china cupboard, a 
wash-hand stand, a commode, an 
armoire, a bridal chest, and so 
forth,—all unique pieces of craft- 
work. Now they're part of our 
standard equipment. Built-in beds, 
built-in cupboards, settees, and 
wall tables are replacing movable 
furniture. Even mirrors and lamps 
are now equipment and not acces- 
sories. | think that because of more 
fixed equipment, which is to be ex- 
pected in a modern home, we are 
turning for variety to other things 
which can be definitely unique— 
not standardized. Although we do 
depend e«sentially on quantity-de- 
signed furnishings, it's fun to vary 
these with some objects or fabrics 
made especially for your own 
home. 

Would you tell us about some of 
these? 

Well, you might enjoy collect- 

ing signed examples of ceramics, 
of glass, of handmade fabrics, 
rugs, or woodcarving by well- 
known American designers. Or 
you can try making some of these 
things for yourself. In the place 
of Victorian gadgetry,—most of 
which is doubtfully antique and 
some of which is undoubtedly use- 
less—we can have genuine con- 
temporary crafts. I'm afraid you 
think that a lot of the American 
craftwork you've seen around is 
not as exciting to look at as you d 
like it to be. And I agree with you 
But I think that you can do a lot 
to make it better. Most hand- 
craftsmen are still relying on pat- 
terns of three generations ago and 
many people are still sentimental- 
ly biased towards any old piece of 
handwork, to think of judging it 
by a different standard. 
Then do you think, Mrs. Miller, 
the public just buys what it has 
seen or that it is looking for ori- 
ginality? 

We all think that we're looking 
for originality. We almost always 
put our money on a safe bet 
When we look at something real- 
ly new, we're apt to hesitate, and 





wonder if we would like to have 
it live with us. You know the well- 
wern comment, ‘it's wonderful to 
look at, but I don't know if I'd 
like to live with it.” I really think 
that we usually buy things that 
have an air of familiarity, yet 
which offer something new to sti- 
mulate our imagination. I think 
that the percentage of unfamiliari- 
ty, or newness, or originality, is 
largely a matter of the tempera- 
ment of the purchaser. Being a- 
ware of what prompts us to make 
our choice, and aware of the abil- 
ity to direct our preferences into 
more imaginative channels, and 
being willing occasionally to take 
a chance, is sure to open up a new 
field of interest. 
So you think that even the small 
purchaser can help in developing 
better designed crafts in America? 
Oh, yes, I do. If we insist on 
new, exciting, usable, workable 
and practical products. If we try 
to make them ourselves and if we 
get other people enthusiastic about 
them, our looms and our kilns and 
our workbenches and our needle- 
work frames can all be put to work 
on new ventures. And we can 
have lots of fun doing it. 
As you seem to think that design- 
ing is an adventure, would you 
tell us how you arrive at some of 
your own textile designs: for 
printed fabrics, for instance? 


Well, my patterns often devel- 
op from a purely abstract compo- 
sition ...I usually start with an 
abstract arrangement of colors. 
This might be inspired by music 
or by some sub-conscious impres- 
sion. Then I look for a section of 
this abstract composition which 
might form an interesting motif. 
At this point I don't think of the 
motif as being anything in parti- 
cular, just a pleasing pattern. It 
isn't even a pattern on a_ back- 
ground. But after it has been look- 
ed at sideways and upside-down 
—and upside-down, is very impor- 
tant—it may very likely suggest 
some particular form, like a reflec- 
tion in the water, the flow of a 
running brook, a shell, or a flow- 
er. Next, the design is pushed a 
little more towards realism. It then 
becomes perhaps a flower form, 
but not the form of a particular 
flower: or it becomes a shell form, 
but not a particular shell. So I 
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stop. if possible, short of the rep- 
resentational, because it seems to 
me that abstract or semi-abstract 
designs are more suitable to de- 
corative fabrics. They ought, | 
think, to decorate, by being part of 
the surroundings, not by insisting 
on telling a story 

Some of your designs, Mrs. Mil- 
ler, have names suggesting that 
they were derived from definite 
subject matter. Is that never so? 

Oh. yes. that's often so, because 
| use another method of approach 
too. Taking a bouquet of flowers 
for example, or a landscape, and 
then extracting the most vital ele- 
ments, using only the lines and 
masses which seem important 
This also results in a semi-abstract 
design; the other way you start 
with—nothing—and then, I must 
admit, you often end with nothing 
too. Or, one may, with great good 
luck, end with a good design. 
How would you say, Mrs. Miller, 
that a designer who is working in 
handmade articles could tie in his 
work with the needs of the com 
mercial producer? 

It almost seems as if the pre- 
sent-day craftsman to be success- 
ful, commercially, should have two 
kinds of customers. Those who 
buy his original creations, such as 
the specialty shop, the consumer 
who is looking for variety in her 
home, the neighbor, or even the 
tourist who may be interested in 
buying a regional product; then 
the craftsman should be subsidized 
by big industry, or paid in some 
form or another by commercial 
groups to produce new ideas for 
them. This he does do with an eye 
on the machine. But it’s different 
from being a staff designer in a 
commercial firm, which often 
means no opportunity to originate 
Lack of originality is too much in 
demand in certain fields. We see 
this lack of confidence in our 
selves reflected in many of the pro 
ducts offered to us, not so much 
in clothes, but in home furnishings 
If the consumer were more adven- 
turous in his demands, the product 
of the manufacturer would rise to 
meet his requirements. 

Do you think that selling the pro- 
duct which you design is helpful? 

Indeed, I do. Selling is enor- 
mously valuable to a designer. It 
keeps him from working in an 
ivory tower and makes him take 
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a dose, which may not always be a 
pleasant one, but is good medicine 
for him. The customer enjoys 
learning about how things are 
made. You know how fascinating 
it is to watch a craftsman at work, 
and you can work up a lot more 
interest in a handmade article 
than you can in a factory made 
one. Too much buying is done 
without any interest in what goes 
into the making of the thing 
Would you say that to be a good 
craftsman you should have art 
training? 

Yes, you should have art train- 
ing of the right kind. Also I| think 
that we may find more art students 
and mature artists using the crafts 
as a medium of expression. Many 
technically good craftsmen haven't 
the ability, due to their lack of de- 
sign training, to make their me- 
dium essentially a tool for expres- 
sing their own ideas. 

Like many well-known European 
artists, who've designed textiles, 
ceramics, glass, and so forth, and 
collaborated very closely with the 
technicians who were to repro- 
duce their designs, I think we'll 
see many more painters and sculp- 
tors in this country finding an out- 
let in the crafts. For although 
we're fond of repeating the fact 
that art need not be confined to 
objects which we merely contem- 
plate, such as pictures, murals and 
sculpture, and that it can be ex- 
pressed in the homely articles of 
everyday use, yet we have to do 
something to make that come true. 
We really have to see that it is 
done! 

Mrs. Miller, would you say thai 
handcrafts, or as you call it, small 
production has a good chance o} 
being useful to mass production? 

Yes, I do. And I believe that ar- 
tists will be employed to a greater 
extent by industry to really de- 
sign. By that I mean to employ 
their creative skill, instead of be- 
ing employed to adapt or to copy. 
What do you see as the outlook 
for the future in regard to crafts 
produced by artists? 

I do believe that artists have an 
opportunity now as never before, 
of developing really fine crafts. 
One can already see that people 
are taking more and more interest 
both in making things and in ac- 
quiring unique things. More stores 
are featuring craftwork. We no- 
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tice articles which come from Cali- 
fornia, from Maine, Florida, and 
the Southwest and from South A- 
merica, and Mexico, both in small 
shops and in department stores. 
Of course, the dislocation due to 
the war is affecting craftsmen as 
well as manufacturers, but in the 
near future we may expect to find 
designer-craftsmen producing 
many of the things we need which 
were formerly made only in large 
quantities. In this indirect way 
small industry will come to be re- 
cognized by big industry. What 
the craftsman will produce will be 
different; but in these differences 
it's probable that we shall disco- 
ver many sources of satisfaction. 
Personally, I don't think of this as 
going back to the good old days 
— of anything; but it appears logi- 
cal not to exclude from the vision 
of a better future, those products 
of everyday use, which in their 
highest form are the expression of 
a disciplined hand, a_ practical 
mind, and a free imagination. 


. 
How | Design 
An Anonymous Contribution 

Editor's note: In this anonymous con- 
tribution from a friend we have an inter- 
esting supplement to Mrs. Miller's re- 
marks on designing. Have any of our 
readers a still different method? 

Those designs which are purely 
intellectual efforts show it. More 
than thought must be put into any- 
thing beautiful, be if a mural or 
an apron. 

When I design anything of im- 
portance I live with my idea for 
quite a while. I close my eyes in 
the subway or church and rumi- 
nate, play with it, become imbued 
with what I want to do, not with 
how I am to do it. I think about 
it as I go to sleep. And then, sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, I get the 
idea. It surges up into me of its 
own volition, an almost physical 
sensation and I know I'm ready to 
start. 

Then I sit down with paper and 
pencil and try to get my idea con- 
fined within limits. Sometimes, it 
comes out right at once, sometimes 
it's a terrible struggle. If it is, and 
I can listen to music, relax and 
muse, make visual my ideas, I find 
the problems seem to iron out. The 
subconscious seems to work again. 
So my designing is a series of con- 
stantly recurring ideas, not 
thought out but felt and then put 
down with thought. 
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New Groups 


Notes from affiliated groups are or- 
dinarily put in alphabetical order. 
However, whenever we have the hon- 
or of welcoming new groups we shall 
put their news in ahead of that of the 
others. This month we are proud in 
deed to bring you an account from 
each of four new groups who have 
joined with us since our last issue was 
published. Our groups differ so in 
organization set-up it is quite fascin- 
ating to compare them. Is this a sign 
of strength or weakness? Would 
someone Tike to comment on this in 
our next issue? 


CALIFORNIA GJILD 


The Guild was organized on 
November 27, 1941. At present 
it has a membership of nineteen 
craftsmen. Beatrice Wood, Fran- 
cis Baxter, Franchon Gary, Emily 
Newman, Ureni Wawra, Euge- 
nia Everett, and Jane Ullman are 
all ceramists. In the field of tex- 
tiles and wall papers are found 
Francesco Cocco, Bernice Pol- 
efka, Margaret Bish, Hazel Mc- 
Kinley, Gabriel Scognamillo, Til- 
lie Lorch, and Aileen Negruzzi. 
Allen Adler contributes work in 
silver. Ralph Samuels and Wynne 
Bullock, internationally known 
photographers, are members and 
the list is completed by Jean and 
Virginia Varda who contribute 
tin and mosaic jewelry. 


The Guild was organized by 
Mrs. Evelyn Bedell to provide a 
mass production market for the 
artists’ products and at the same 
time assure the artist not only a 
far larger royalty than any man- 
ufacturer has ever given in the 
past, but a share in the manufac- 
turer's profit as well. The Guild 
finds companies willing to produce 
those orders received on a profit 
sharing arrangement. The crafts- 
man's function is to produce the 
original piece. The rest of the 
process, manufacturing in quantity 
and marketing, is handled by the 
Guild. 


Retail sales of original pieces 
are made from a shop in the 
Granada Shoppes and a whole- 
sale outlet maintained at 1635 
North Ogden Drive. Hollywood. 


It is felt that such a system, 
carefully developed, will insure to 
the artist craftsman a steady in- 
come and will free him for further 
creative work. 
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GREENWICH HOUSE 


POTTERS 


HE Greenwich House Potters 

are a group of potters and 
sculptors who create in the studio 
at Greenwich House, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York City. 

A unique partnership exists be- 
tween this group and the Pottery 
The Pottery supplies all materi- 
als, furnishes the studio, transpor- 
tation, and the upkeep of a Shop 
The artists give their time, and 
are independent to come and go 
as they wish twelve months of the 
year. Club dues of $8.00 a year 
are paid by each potter. When 
the work is sold, the return is di- 
vided 50-50 between the potter 
and the Pottery, and so each is 
reimbursed. 

Thirty-one years ago the 
Greenwich Potters group was 
started with the children of the 
neighborhood; seven of the pres- 
ent potters began as children. To 
this number have been added by 
invitation, young sculptors, in- 
cluding Angelo Andriole, Eleanor 
Lincoln, Maxine Maxson. Beonne 
Boronda. 

There is a wide variety of ex- 
pression, for example — garden 
sculpture and jars, friezes, pent- 
house objects, minature, animals, 
lamps and vases. Some of the 
estates having our pottery are 
those of Mrs. Edward E. Hark- 
ness, Mrs. George Nichols, Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, Mr. Richard Crane, 
and Mrs. Philip Roosevelt and 
others. 

Greenwich House Potters are 
represented in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and in European 
Galleries. They have been award- 
ed the Frank G. Logan Medal of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The glazes used are inspired by 
the beautiful Pottery of the old 
Potters (Chinese, Egyptian, Per- 
sian) in our museums. To achieve 
some of this glory, Maude Robin- 
son, director of the Pottery, has 
worked to reproduce them as near- 
ly as possible. All of the glazes 
used are originals. 


PUERTO RICO CRAFTSMEN 


HIS group of craftsmen has 
been organized by the Home 
Industries Division of the Home 
Demonstration work of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of the 
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University of Puerto Rico. The 
work done by its members is un- 
der the direct supervision of the 
Home Industries Specialist who is 
assisted by the Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents. 

There are many native crafts 
in Puerto Rico and the aim of the 
Extension Service is to develop 
and improve them so that crafts- 
men, still using their ancient 
knowledge and their native ma- 
terials, may create things which 
are adapted to modern needs and 
markets. This is not a question so 
much of cultural development with 
the craftsmen of Puerto Rico as it 
is a real need and desire of sup- 
plementing their income. 

At present work is being done 
with calado work, the name given 
the typical Puerto Rico drawn 
work, as well as with the develop- 
ment of salable articles such as 
coat hangers and perfume circles 
out of Pacholi, a scented root 
moths are said to detest. Vege- 
table sponge dolls in distinctive 
Spanish types and@ fibre articles 
such as flowers, belts, and slippers 
are made as well as sea shell spe- 
cialties. 

We are not gamblers by desire 
or instinct, but one of our great 
problems just now, with the sub- 
marine menace on our Atlantic 
seaboard, is whether or not our 
shipments will get through with 
safety. 


ROWANTREES POTTERY 

N 1934 a pottery kiln was 

built by Miss Adelaide Pearson 
in Blue Hill, Maine, as a “hobby” 
for the village. 

By 1939 the pottery made in the 
kiln had won professional as well 
as mercantile recognition. This 
was largely due to the lovely and 
unusual glazes evolved by Laura 
Paddock after long experimenta- 
tion with the use of the raw ores 
found in the surrounding country- 
side. The foundation for the more 
than twenty glazes used is Blue 
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Neightors 

Hill white granite colored by cop- 
per ore, which gives the greens, 
blues, and one red, manganese for 
the black and lavender, and iron 
for the rich red. Other ingredients 
are feldspar, quartz lermondite, 
pegmatite, galena, diatoms, 
and the calcined clam shells which 
give the Rowantrees turquoise its 
peculiar lustre. Only a few neces- 
sary materials, such as tin and 
zinc, are not found in the environs 
and must be brought in from the 
outside. The clay used is found 
in the coves nearby and is rich in 
colloidal matter. It stands an un- 
usually high fire of 20000F which 
gives to the pottery a clear ring” 
and greater durability than is us- 
ually expected of red clay ware 

In 1939 inspired to see the dig- 
nity of the potters art by a fort- 
night's visit to Mahatma Ghandi 
the “hobby” became a community 
enterprise on the basis of a pro- 
duction cooperative experiment 
By January 1941, under the lead- 
ership of Miss Adelaide Pearson 
as well as Miss Paddock, over 
$5,000.00 worth of merchandize 
had been sold, which amount was 
doubled by January 1942. By then 
two new kilns had also been add- 
ed and well over an acre of floor 
space was being used. 

Only residents of the communi- 
ty are employed and seven work- 
ers are on full time. In addition, 
twelve people work in their homes 
and bring their things in to the 
kiln for firing and glazing. No 
moulds are ever used and al! 
pieces are either built or thrown 

Like the “hill towns’ pottery of 
Italy, Rowantrees has created a 
unique and distinctive type. Be- 
cause of our use of native mater- 
ials, designs, and workmen we 
feel that our pottery is a very real 
expression of the art of rural A- 
merica. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
HANDWEAVERS 


The Associated Handweavers 
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met on March 9 with Mrs. H. M 
Stuart at her studio, The Loft, 7 
South Fullerton Avenue, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. Members exhi- 
bited their work and held a dis- 
cussion of the suitable selling price 
for each article, which, for the 
most part, fell in one of the four 
most popular price groups; name- 
ly, $1.00, $2.50, $5.00. and $10.00 

The question of continuing their 
usual six bi-monthly meetings dur- 
ing war times was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The feeling expressed was 
that in these days of personal and 
national anxieties, it is very im- 
portant to keep alive all peace time 
activities, insofar as is compatible 
with our obligations for defense 
Any work with the hands is vital- 
ly necessary for mental balance in 
hours of stress; handweaving, 
which combines both hands and 
brains, contributes immeasurably 
to sane living. The Association 
felt, however, that some adjust 
ment of program was necessary 
since its membership travels on 
rubber and gas from three states, 
New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania to its bi-monthly 
meetings. Finally, a motion was 
passed that for the year 1942- 
1943, the September meeting 
should be informal with no set 
program or speaker — merely a 
get-together for those able to come 
together; that, in place of the gen- 
eral meeting in January, there 
should be substituted regional 
meetings so as to save gas and 
tires; and that the November, 
March, and May meetings should 
be continued as usual, national 
conditions at those dates permit- 
ting. 

The Association voted to ac 
ept the invitation of The Pitts 
burgh Guild of Handweavers to 
hold a joint exhibition and meeting 
with them on June 6 in Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. Roger Millen, first 
president of ‘the _ Associated 
Handweavers, and now of Millen 
Tweeds, Inc., of Bedford, is to be 


host to the two groups.. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
LEAGUE FOR ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 

Columbia County Handcrafts 
had its annual meeting in October 


1941. 
The sale and exhibit in Hudson 
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was held at the time of National 
Art Week. As a result we re- 
ceived an award for excellence of 
the exhibit. 

New York State received se- 
cond prize, a Ryder painting, which 
will be exhibited in our County 
during the month of May. 

Winter meetings were held in 
Hudson because of its accessibili- 
ty from all parts of the County. 
A member of the administrative 
staff of New York State College 
of Home Economics spoke to us 
at the December meeting. The 
January meeting was a demonstra- 
tion of basket weaving. In Febru- 
ary two of our members demon- 
strated stenciling, spatter work, 
and block printing. As a result of 
this a class was formed. The 
March meeting was a knitting de 
monstration, stressing perfectly 
finished products, proper pressing, 
etc., especially on baby garments. 
The April meeting is to show how 
chair seating is done with woo] 
dyed by Lebanon Shakers. 

Our May meeting will be about 
articles made of tooled leather, cu: 
leather, and book covers, screens. 
or purses. June is the time of our 
semi-annual sale. For July we ex- 
pect a speaker to help increase and 
stimulate County-wide interest in 
Handcraft. There will be a pew- 
ter exhibit. 

Mrs. Van Ness Philip of Clave- 
rack and Washington, D. C. is 


our new President 


Connecticut Society 
Of Craftsmen 


The Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen has been reorganized 
during the past few months and 
the following officers have been e- 
lected: 

President 

E._MeErR T. THIENES 

Vice Presidents 

Mrs. HAro_p Ho_comMBE 

GAYER DoMINICK 
Secretary 

Miss SHIRLEY SUMNER 
Treasurer 

Francis P. Wess 
Assistant Treasurer 

J. C. Wituian 
Executive Secretary 

ALEXANDER CRANE 
Membership Secretary 

Mrs. Rosert RILEY 
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Craftsmen 
Mrs. Harotp Hotcomse 


Publicity 
Bice CLEMOow 
Legal Secretary 
Joun Ross 


Budget Secretary 
Francis P. Wess 

Regional representatives will be 
appointed to act in their own dis 
tricts helping to promote an in 
terest in crafts and holding meet- 
ings with some regularity at which 
there will be either a lecture or a 
discussion on crafts or present day 
sale opportunities. The yearly sale 
will be held some time during the 
summer, though the date and 
place have not yet been decided 
on. 

The Society is keenly aware of 
the importance of keeping alive 
the arts and crafts during the pre- 
sent ‘war, especially so as it fore- 
sees the need of such work being 
of ever increasing importance in 
the future 


Handcraft League 
Craftsmen 


There is never very much news 
to report for the Handcraft Lea- 
gue Craftsmen. As explained in 
our last notes, our members are 
widely scattered and are only a 
group so as to conform to the le 
gal requirements of the League 

However, the following facts 
may be of interest. The member- 
ship is now 190, and sales through 
AMERICA HOUSE amounted 
to $4,554.55 during the past fiscal 
year 


Maine Craft Guild 
The Maine Craft Guild, organ- 


ized in 1939, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Maine Development 
Commission and the State Depart- 
ment of Education is an indepen- 
dent organizatwn composed of 
men and women engaged in mak 
ing and marketing Maine Handi- 
craft products. Mrs. Rena C 
Bowles of Bangor was reelected 
President at the fifth annual meet 
ing held during Farm and Home 
Week, March 23-27 at the Uni 
versity of Maine when Mrs. Sum 
ner Sewall, wife of Maine's Gov 
ernor, was elected to the Execu 
tive Committee. Other officers re- 
elected were: Vice President, Linn 
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L. Phelan of Linnwood Potteries 
at Saco and Secretary-Treasurer 
Ralph W. Haskell, State Supervi 
sor of Craft 

The Guild was privileged to 
hear Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, Pre- 
sident of the Handcraft Coopera 
tive League of America, Inc. as 
the guest speaker at the annual 
meeting. Mrs. Webb gave crafts 
men practical suggestions for the 
problems of a changing world tell 
ing them that shortages of mater- 
ials offered a challenge to their 
Yankee ingenuity. They must 
learn how to think out the utiliza 
tion of substitutes for unavailable 
materials; must originate ideas and 
not be content merely to reproduce 
items their grandparents made 

Demonstrations of handweav- 
ing, metalcraft, wood carving, An- 
gorra wool spinning, handbuild- 
ing and throwing of pottery; mak- 
ing of knitted and braided rugs 
and knitting were staged daily by 
a group of outstanding Guild 
members. Most of the demonstra- 
tors were instructors under the vo- 
cational education program of the 
State Department of Education. 

Over 500 men and women are 
now completing courses in various 
crafts under the state program in 
which the Guild is cooperating 
These classes are for adults only 
but are a part of the long-range 
program to have craft courses in 
the schools. 

The next major event on the 
Guild calendar is the third annual 
Buyers’ Fair to be held June 12, 
13 and 14 at the Exposition Build- 
ing on the Lewiston Fairgrounds 
when craftsmen will display their 
products for the inspection of gift 
shop and department store buyers. 
Details of this are being arranged 
by Supervisor Haskell whose of- 
fice is in the State House, Augus 
ta, Maine. 


League of 
New Hampshire 


Arts and Crafts 

We had hoped very much to 
announce in this issue of the Bul- 
letin the location of our Annual 
Craftsman's Fair, but due to the 
greater number of invitations from 
schools and organizations this 
year over last we have not yet 
had the opportunity to complete 





our consideration of them all. A 
good many New Englanders are 
wondering just how the gas and 
tire situation will affect summer 
vacationists. Reliable sources of 
information advise us that there 
will be just as many summer peo- 
ple in the state this year, and 
without wanting to appear over- 
optimistic we feel that our loca- 
tion should have good train and 
bus connections just in case To 
date, Concord seems to be the 
most likely location with St. Paul's 
School as a possible site 


It is strange that one of the 
marke‘ing features of the League 
which we had planned to improve 
has turned out to be a blessing in 
disguise. We have had many small 
shops located in vacation villages 
and because of their number we 
were not able to keep sufficient 
stock in all these shops to give a 
proper impression of what was be- 
ing done by craftsmen in New 
Hampshire. We thought to reme- 
dy this condition in the coming 
years by concentrating on a few 
better stocked outlets, but had 
made very little progress in that 
direction. Now it appears that it 
was just as well, because without 
question the small shops in the 
small villages will be the ones to 
attract customers since it will not 
necessitate their using their cars 


Franconia Craft Center is to 
open as announced in the late 
spring, and although we realize 
full well that the thousands who 
motor through Franconia Notch 
during the summer may be less in 
number this season we take an op- 
timistic point of view. If anything. 
we feel that lack of production be- 
cause of priorities and defense 
work rather than transportation 
facilities will curtail our sales this 
year. 

Our marketing manager has 
just announced sales figures for 
the past year and it is indeed en- 
couraging. In 1941 the League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
did a gross business of $47,- 
549.55, an increase of $3500.99 
over 1940 sales. This figure is all 
the more encouraging and justifies 
the economic value of the League 
when one realizes that 80% of 
these total saics or $38,039.64 
was returned to New Hampshire 
craftsmen. The shop having the 
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greatest sales for the year was 
Concord with $9096.16. The sum- 
mer shop having the largest sales 
was Sandwich which, open but 
four months of the year, sold 
$5158.38 worth of handcrafts 


New York Society 
Of Craftsmen 


HE Society has, as usual, held 

several pleasant and interest- 
ing meetings for its members this 
winter. However, the outstanding 
event was the 40th annual exhibi- 
tion held at the Barbizon Plaza 
Art Gallery from March 9th to 
March 23rd. The comments re- 
ceived from many sources make of 
it an outstanding landmark in 
the history of the Society. Much 
credit and the thanks of the So- 
ciety go to the Chairman, Mrs 
Gerard L. Spencer, and her com- 
mittee members. 

The exhibit was the largest and 
most attractive display yet held by 
the Society. It was well balanced 
among the crafts, with works 
exhibited about evenly divided 
among Ceramics, Metal work, 
Handweaving, Tapestry, Jewelry. 
and Sculpture. Several hundred 
pieces were shown by fifty-six 
craftsmen. 


Perhaps the most outstanding 
feature was the grouping of the 
exhibits functionally in rooms and 
“corners’. Miss Marion Kotzen 
originated this idea. It was 
planned by Mr. Ernst Payer, long 
a member of the Society and a 
practicing architect, and the pan- 
els and display cases and back 
ground were built by several 
members of the Society under his 
supervision. The show was assem- 
bled under the direction of an en- 
thusiastic Exhibition Committee 


Included in the display was dis- 
tinctive modern furniture and 
some flexible screens from Artek 
Pascoe, Inc. 


One outstanding feature of the 
Exhibit was an indoor Garden 
corner. On a long bench were 
many Ceramic containers. Several 
of these were filled with vines 
climbing the brilliantly colored up- 
rights of the bench, while other 
vases and bowls held flower a: 
rangements; potted plants added 
further color 
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The Living Room contained a 
plywood fireplace designed by 
Mr. Payer. Fireplace accessories 
were by Morris Levine, and a sofa 
and chairs, upholstered in materi- 
als handwoven by Emma Swope 
especially for this purpose, were 
most attractive. 


The Dining Room group 
showed to advantage one of Artek 
Pascoe's lovely tables, on which 
were place mats and various 
pieces of ceremic tableware in ad- 
dition to individual pieces of glass, 
silver, and enamel. 


The Powder Room group, col- 
ored in soft blues and pinks, gave 
exhibitors an opportunity to show 
delicately fashioned objects, in- 
cluding beautiful enamel, glass, 
and silver powder jars. The 
rug was handwoven by Hannah 
Rhodes and matched the small 
dressing table stool: Drapes were 
hand-blocked from a design by 
Rebecca Cauman, in softly blend- 
ing shades. 

Many other fine pieces made 
by members were exhibited in 
each of these groups and others 
were attractively displayed in jew- 
elry cases and indirectly lighted 
shadow boxes. 

The Society is proud to report 
that attendance was four to five 
times greater than at any previous 
Show and is especially pleased at 
the cooperation of its members. 


The annual meeting of the So- 
ciety will be held on Saturday 
evening, April 25th, and will be 
preceded by a dinner of the mem- 
bers. 

At our February meeting the 
question was raised of how the 
Society could best contribute to 
the men in service. Mr. John Mc- 
Veigh was appointed to investi- 
gate how we could be most useful. 


The result of these efforts was 
that the New York Society of 
Craftsmen was asked to compile a 
Craft Manual for the U.S.O., 
which has just been completed 
The Manual contains about sev- 
enty-two different designs for 
short projects that can be made 
by men in the service and the 
ideas cover the arts of ceramics 
metalry, jewelry, plastics, wood 
and leather as well as drawings 
and instructions and other helpfu! 
suggestions. 
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The book is to be published by 
“The Program Committee U.S.O. 
National Headquarters” 1630 
Empire State Building, New 
York, N. Y., and the contribu- 
tors are: Lillian Bangert, E. Cole 
Bates, Roberta Lebar, Morris Le- 
vine, Walter Rhodes, Rudolph 
Schumacher, Shirley Silbert, Wil- 
liam Dixon, Inc., “The Home 
Craftsman”. 


Opportunity Inc. 


HE winter has passed perhaps 

better than could be expected 
considering the fact of the war 
which has decreased the winter 
residents of Florida. Riviera 
Crafts are still solvent, but we 
must admit that we have done less 
well than last year in spite of our 
new Shop at 9 Via Pariga which 
is most attractive and has drawn 
many visitors. Our smaller shell 
flowers have sold steadily and 
well. Our large and expensive 
trees have been more difficult to 
move. The styling of our straw 
mats and purses and hats is con- 
stantly improving and we hope 
big things from these in time. Our 
shop will be open until May 15th 
and from then on anyone inter- 
ested can see our things by writ- 
ing to Miss Pinder at Riviera, 
Florida. 


Putnam County 
Products, Inc. 
b | dadninge is always a quiet 


time for Putnam County 
Products. The Shop and Tearoom 
are closed and work is confined 
to the making of new things for 
the coming summer and _ to fill- 
ing orders fo AMERICA 
HOUSE, which sold $579.18 


worth of our goods last year. 


A second competition is planned 
for the handcraft work of the 
children in the County and will 
be held at the Shop at Lake Ma- 
hopac in June. There will be two 
classes, one for children up to six- 
teen years of age, and one for 
those from sixteen to twenty-one. 
Entries in any medium will be 
accepted and emphasis will be laid 
on original and creative effort in 
awarding prizes. Prizes will be in 
Defense Stamps, $7.50 for first 
prize, $5.00 for second, and $2.50 
for third. We find shop work in 
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the schools this year consists al- 
most entirely in building aero- 
plane models for government use, 
but we hope nevertheless to have 
at least as many entries, if not 
more, than we had in our first 
competition last autumn 


The Shop and Wooden Bowl 
Tearoom at Lake Mahopac will 
be opened by May 25th for the 
summer season. Just how rubber 
and gasoline restrictions will af- 
fect us remains to be seen, but 
we have hopes that business may 
not be too bad. If it is we shall 
take it as our sacrifice to the war 
effort, and grin and bear it with 
the rest of the world 


It would be a pleasure to wel- 
come our “Craftsmen Neighbors’ 
if they are passing our way this 
summer. 


The Southern 


Highlanders, Inc. 


HE work of the Southern 

Highlands shop and crafts- 
men is continuing as usual and 
there is little news to report. 


Miss Mary Rodney, who for so 
many years was head of our 
Rockefeller Center shop in New 
York, has left us and opened her 
own wholesale business under the 
name of Mary Rodney at 225 
Fifth Avenue. Miss Rodney will 
represent the wholesale phase of 
Southern Highlanders in New 
York from now on and only retail 
sales will be made at our Center 
shop 


Miss K. M. Carstens is now 
operating our “retail store in 
Rockefeller Plaza. The shop itself 
has been rearranged and is now 
full of lovely things awaiting our 
New York City tourist friends 
who flock past our doors all spring 
and summer. 


VERMONT NEWS 


Vermont seems to be quite thrillingly 
active on craft matters, and we have re- 
ceived news from several sources. This 
delights us and from now on we shall 


publish such notes under the general ti 
tle of VERMONT NEWS, subdividing 
our items under proper headings 


THE VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 


HE Vermont Craftsmen met 
in March to adopt a new 
constitution. As major objectives 
of its earlier purposes have been 
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accomplished, a statement of plans 
and policies as the guide to fu- 
ture activities was considered nec- 
essary. 


Membership in the organization 
is open to all Vermonters inter- 
ested in the development of crafts 
in the State. Active members, who 
are producing craftsmen, pay dues 
of twenty-five cents a year. For 
Supporting members, who are in- 
dividuals interested in promoting 
craft work in the State, annual 
dues are one dollar. Organiza- 
tions, clubs, groups of five or more 
members supporting the program 
of the Vermont Craftsmen pay 
dues of two dollars annually. 


The President of the Vermont 
Craftsmen is Mrs. William Cur- 
rie, the Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Lillian V. Noyes. Special provi- 
sion is made for district vice-pres- 
idents and for county representa- 
tives on the Board of Directors 
so that all parts of the State may 
take an active part in the program 
of the organization. 


EDUCATION NOTES 


ScHOOL oF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


HE fourth annual School of 
Arts and Crafts was held 
at Goddard College, Plainfield, in 
January. Instruction was offered 
in design and color, weaving, jew- 
elry, metal work, block printing, 
tin decoration, rug hooking, and 
wood carving. The staff for the 
four day session was drawn 
from craft instructors and master 
craftsmen in various parts of the 
State. These staff members gave 
their services and in several cases, 
lent equipment. One instructor 
brought seven looms, another 
warping bars, and others tools for 
metal work, jewelry, and wood 
carving. The facilities of the col- 
lege were put at the disposal of 
the group. It was, therefore, pos- 
sible to keep the fee at a minimum 
so that all interested craft work- 
ers could attend. Members came 
from many sections of the State 
and included art teachers, college 
students, shop owners, occupa- 
tional therapy workers, and indi- 
vidual craftsmen. 


Classes were carried on in the 
workshops both morning and af- 
ternoon. Special demonstrations 





and discussions on design, dis- 
play, and marketing problems 
rounded out the program. 


The use of Vermont materials 
wherever possible, was stressed 
and ingenuity in using familiar 
materials in new warp considered. 
Of particular interest was a dem- 
onstration of the spinning of wool 
from Vermont fleeces on both a 
large wheel and a small wheel. 
Flax, grown in the state, was spun 
on the traditional flax wheel while 
angora from rabbits raised by the 
spinner, was made into yarn on a 
small wheel especially designed 
for the purpose.* 


Unusual illustrative material 
was sent for exhibition. Brilliant, 
gay embroideries and designs by 
Madame Anna J. Lesznai and her 
pupils came from the Cambridge 
School of Art. Finnish textiles, 
photographs of craftsmen at work, 
and pictures of simple, functional 
Shaker furniture were also loaned. 
The Vermont Bookwagon from 
the Free Public Library Commis- 
sion brought special craft books 
and the Carnegie Collection of 
art books at the college was avail- 
able to members attending the ses- 
sion. 


The School of Arts and Crafts 
was directed by Miss Rebecca 
Gallagher of the Vermont Arts 
and Crafts Service, State Depart- 
ment of Education, assisted by 
Mrs. Marjorie Johnson of God- 
dard College. 


CLAss ON RETAIL SELLING 

Better Retail Selling was the 
subject of an evening extension 
class held this winter at Benning- 
ton, Vermont, as part of the Dis- 
tributive Education Program un- 
der the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. The majority of class 
members were employed by or 
owned craft shops. 


The course was a general pres- 
entation of basic principles under- 
lying all selling and their practical 
application with special reference 
to Vermont craft products. It in- 
cluded: the importance of sales- 
manship; types of selling; the 
salesperson’s capital; personal 
traits of the customer; giving mer- 
chandise information; the sale; 
why customers buy; wastes and 
losses which the salesperson can 
prevent; and the ethics of selling. 
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VERMONT NEWS (Continued) 

Plans are being considered for a 
repeat course for the coming win- 
ter and for an advanced course 
for those who wish to continue 
the study. 

The instructor is Miss Florence 
E. Hohnbaum who has had prac- 
tical experience in selling at Mc- 
Creery's and Macy's while doing 
graduate work at the New York 
University School of Retailing. 

EpucaATIONAL Exuisit 

A varied display of craft work 
from all over the State is being 
arranged and circulated by the 
Vermont Arts and Crafts Serv- 
ice. These articles will be shown 
at the May convention of the Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs in 
Brattleboro, at the meetings of the 
Federation of Garden Clubs at 
Barre in June, and at some of the 
schools in the State. During the 
month of July the material will go 
to The Family Information Cen- 
ter at Jordan-Marsh and Com- 
pany, Boston, for a special exhi- 
bition of Northern New England 
Crafts. 

CraAFT CLASSES 

Classes in Jewelry, Metalwork 
early American Decoration, Wood 
carving, Rug hooking, and Weav- 
ing are being held in seventeen 
different localities this year. In 
most cases instruction is given to 
groups in small communities and 
in isolated rural districts. In one 
instance a class is held at the 
Community House in a defense 
area. 

The instruction program is un- 
der the supervision of the State 
Director of Vocational Education 
with the Vermont Arts and Crafts 
Service cooperating. All classes 
are for adults. Due to available 
Federal and State funds only a 
small percentage of the cost of in- 
struction is born by the students 
Members are urged to join these 
classes not from a hobby motive, 
but because of a desire to pro- 
duce craft articles which may be 
sold when a sufficiently high stan- 
dard of design and workmanship 
has been reached. 

The time and place of the sum- 
mer Craft Fair in Vermont has 
not yet been announced. How- 
ever, it is being carefully planned 
and this year will be run by sev- 
eral cooperating groups. 
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Handcraft Activities in Canada 


Deane H. Russell 


Secretary, Interdepartmental Committee on Canadian Handcrafts 
Ottawa, Canada 


During the winter we have had some correspondence with those of our 
Canadian neighbors interested in handcrafts. It seemed fitting that the first 
issue of our magazine published after our entry in the war should carry an 
account of Canadian craftsmen. We are more than grateful for this interesting 
and stimulating article sent us by Mr. Russell and we are sure our readers 


will be equally appreciative. 


Handcrafts have always played 
an essential part in the develop- 
ment of the national life of any 
country. During the development 
of Canada itself, it was apparent 
that the Indians, first in the coun- 
try, depended greatly on the prac- 
tice of handcrafts, or manual 
skills, to supply them with the use- 
ful necessities of life. Then, the 
early French settlers brought with 
them craft abilities which were es- 
sential during the opening up of 
the country. Later, the English, 
the Scotch, the Irish, and still la- 
ter, settlers from many European 
countries were obliged to depend 
upon their handcraft skills to pro- 
vide the necessary articles of 
clothing and home furnishings 
which they could secure in no 
other way. 


Canadians, like Americans, may 
be considered a mosaic of peoples 
made up 98 per cent of transplan- 
ted Europeans. We may be con- 
sidered as a nation which has 
grown up from a blending of min- 
orities from many other nations. 
Perhaps what each group, which 
has come to Canada, has found 
good reason to be most thankful 
for is that Canada, like the United 
States, has offered a new home 
where free expression is allowed 
to any who wish to continue their 
traditional cultures. Very often 
new groups of settlers have ex 
changed with their new-found 
neighbours their special techniques 
and skills. A common culture has 
resulted such as may be found or 
ly in a new country like Canada 
or the United States of America 
Much pride may be taken by a 
country which encourages its new- 
comers to offer the finest of their 
folklore, art and craft techniques 
as cultural, educational, social, 
and economic contributions to the 
development of their new home 


land. 
When such groups feel they are 
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contributing something of special 
value, and feel too that they may 
completely enjoy the sympathetic 
understanding of all other groups 
making up our total population, it 
will prove easier and more natural 
for them to co-operate with their 
neighbours to live in a spirit of na- 
tional harmony and unity. 


In Canada, perhaps the first 
large-scale endeavour to assist 
cottage industries, or homecraft 
activities, began in 1896, when a 
small committee of ladies in Mon- 
treal who were working with the 
Women’s Art Association of Can- 
ada, became actively interested in 
the idea of ‘reviving and making 
profitable all such crafts as could 
be carried on in cottage or castle, 
in town or in the remotest part of 
the country.” Their aims and as- 
pirations enabled them to feel con- 
fident that if such an effort were 
successful the country would be- 
come ‘happier, healthier, , and 
wealthier, and that hundreds of 
homes would be lifted into a dif- 
ferent sphere through the contacts 
that would result.” 

In 1900 an exhibition of hand- 
crafts from both the old countries 
and Canada was planned. It re- 
sulted in sufficient funds being 
raised to enable more advanced 
plans to be put into effect. The 
co-operative efforts of all commit- 
tee members were then enlisted to 
search out craft techniques and 
skills wherever they might be 
found across the country. All but 
abandoned crafts were revived; 
others encouraged and put into 
self - supporting conditions. By 
degrees, other associations and 
organizations began to _ contri- 
bute co-operation and_ services 
according to their varied facil- 
ities and interests. At the request 
of the government, an_ exhibit 
was sent to St. Louis World's 
Fair, where it remained for 
six months — doing much to 
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make Canadian handcrafts known 
and appreciated in the United 
States. Exhibitions of all-Canad- 
ian handcraft work were sent to 
such far-away places as: Ireland. 
Australia, England, France, Ber- 
muda. About 1906, Dr. Wilfrid 
Grenfell became interested in the 
value of craftsmanship to the iso- 
lated peoples of Labrador. The 
Grenfell Mission has since become 
famous for its handcraft program- 
me—particularly for its beautiful 
rugs. 

By 1909 enthusiasts of the Ca- 
nadian Handicrafts Guild had al- 
ready realized a most ambitious 
aim — a programme conducted 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Handcraftsmen from Prince Ed- 
ward Island to British Columbia 
were sending their handwork for 
exhibitions and sale. Exceptional 
foresight and labour only were 
responsible for linking together 
the common interests of hand- 
craftsmen across a country of such 
vast spaces. 

After the last war, provincial 
branches of the Guild were open 
ed and carried on the greatly ex- 
panded work of the organization 
Each provincial branch has reason 
to be proud of its efforts as they 
have devoted special attention to 
developing the crafts peculiar to 
their regions. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company advanced Canadian 
folklore and handcraft interests 
immensely when it began its New 
Canadian Handcraft Festivals 
throughout the West. 

Gradually, extension branches 
of universities and departments of 
education and agriculture have of- 
fered welcome assistance to hand- 
craftsmen from remote parts of 
Canada. ' 

A well-organized programme of 
Indian handcraft work is being di- 
rected by the Department of 
Mines and Resources, Indian Af- 
fairs Branch, Ottawa. Services are 
available which assist reservation 
Indians in design, production and 
marketing procedures. Much of 
the craft work by Canadian In- 
dians is specially sought out by 
tourists when visiting markets for 
their work, which may be found 
in the city, summer resort, or In- 
dian reserve regions of Canada 


Another branch of Dominion 
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Government is able to furnish cer- 
tain amounts of very interesting 
Esquimo work. With further ex- 
ploration of possibilities in this di- 
rection by interested organiza- 
tions, considerably more might be 
done to promote handcrafts pecu- 
liar to the most northernly inha- 
bited areas of the world. The Ca- 
nadian Esquimo lives in regions 
which offer less of natural resour- 
ces, and more of the elements of 
nature which test the mettle of 
man than any other race of people 
have ever contended with. Yet they 
develop carving and needlecraft 
skills which are seldom excelled 
by untutored peoples anywhere 
Their media are mainly bone, 
stone, ivory, skins of seals, and 
hides of a few fur-bearing animals. 


A number of other agencies with 
aims and aspirations quite as com- 
mendable as those of Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild, though devel- 
oped within rather smaller geogra- 
phical spheres, are offering to 
handcraftsmen most helpful and 
welcome services. Among these 
may be mentioned: The Cape Bre- 
ton Home Industries; The Char- 
lote County Cottage Craft of New 
Brunswick; Star-of-the-Sea Han- 
dicrafts at Terrace Bay, Granville 
Fireside Industries; North Lanark 
Handicraft Guild. 


An institution which is com- 
manding increasing attention for 
its special efforts to advance Ca- 
nadian creative art culture is the 
Banff School of Fine Arts. Re- 
cently a new programme of ap- 
plied art was added to the curri- 
culum. It is hoped that the Banff 
School of Fine Arts may develop 
a service for Western Canada 
where further training may be se- 
cured by those engaged in giving 
leadership in the handcraft field. 
In 1941 the School was specially 
fortunate in being able to secure 
the services of Mary Meigs At- 
water, head of American Shuttle- 
craft Guild, and dean of American 
handcrafters. Scholarship plans 
are being worked out to enable 
people showing special aptitudes 
for leadership in handcraft pro- 
grammes to receive expert instruc- 
tion at Banff. 


Canada has scattered through- 
out its population an increasing 
number of craftsmen who have de- 
veloped their talents from a spare- 





time activity to a full-time profes- 
sional capacity. Some craftsmen 
like Medard Bourgault have been 
“discovered and assisted until 
they have become independent ar- 
tisans who are making national 
and international names for them- 
selves. Today Bourgault, who was 
once an out-of-work carpenter, 
and his brothers, sustain what has 
been called a “modern version of 
a mediaeval guild’ and they are 
kept so busy carving wooden ar- 
ticles of popular demand that they 
can scarcely keep up with their 
orders. Another craftsman, who is 
becoming known as “Hodgson of 
Alberta” is earning a reputation 
for his interesting, artistic carvings 
of juniper roots. From the natural 
shape of the twisted roots he 
brings out forms which are more 
readily perceptible to his custom- 
ers. 

Pottery of unusual quality and 
character is rapidly earning for 
Mr. and Mrs. Deichmann, of 
Moss Glenn, New Brunswick, an 
enviable reputation for the excel- 
lence of their work. They use na- 
tural resources to be found in their 
own locality, and limit their pro- 
duction simply to what they are 
able to produce by themselves. 

Another group of craftsmen 
who are contributing much to the 
standing of Canadian craft indus- 
tries are those who have turned 
to Canada because they were ob- 
liged to abandon their native life 
in Europe because of the war. 
Very early in the war Canada 
welcomed refugee industries. Per- 
haps the two most well known of 
this type are the Bata Shoe Com- 
pany, at Batawa, Ontario, and the 
Fisch] Glove Company, at Pres- 
cott, Ontario. While much machi- 
nery is used in these works, cer- 
tainly very skillful hand work 
plays a majo: part in both activi- 
ties. 

On a smaller scale, and perhaps 
more in line with refugee hand- 
craft workers, may be mentioned 
the Laurentian Art Pottery Com- 
pany, established by Mr. and Mrs. 
Viktor Kominik, of St. Jerome, 
Quebec. The Kominiks are making 
ornamental pottery of a_ kind 
which may be secured by persons 
of limited means, as well as more 
wealthy appreciators of the pot- 
tery art. Now, the Kominiks em- 
ploy some twenty-five girls; and 
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chey have co-operated with the 
provincial government to give in- 
struction in ceramics to dozens of 
others who would not have learn- 
ed this technique and art had not 
the Kominiks been generous and 
willing enough to pass along to 
their ‘fellow-Canadians’ the 
knowledge they had brought with 
them from a war-scarred land 


We have in Canada other arti- 
sans possessing special degrees of 
skill in their varied and interesting 
creative arts. They need only < 
little of the right kind of encour- 
agement and assistance to enable 
them to find and secure for them- 
selves a respected and useful place 
in the land of their adoption. The 
fruits of their co-operative efforts 
—through extra labour supplied 
and marketable articles produced 
—will contribute invaluably to the 
economic, é¢ducational, social, and 
cultural standing of the country 
which has given them the refuge 
they appreciate so much. 

It may well be that such peo- 
ple, by co-operating with the great 
many others who have preceded 
them to Canada for reasons not 
unlike their own, can play a major 
part in a national reconstruction 
programme designed to afford an 
emotional stability which is so u- 
niversally desired and necessary 
after such a long period of econ- 
omic, social and armed conflict as 
the world is now experiencing 


Notes on Sheep Raising 
Eprror’s Nott 


We suggest you read these notes and 
have them in mind while you read the 
next most interesting article. They may 
help you to a decision. 

On an acre of pasture you can main- 
tain, depending on the quality of the 
grass, from two to two and a half sheep 
If you already maintain a cow you could 
figure on keeping five sheep on the cor- 
responding acreage. In winter a sheep 
needs three pounds of alfalfa or medium 
red clover hay a day. For a good wool 
crop the proper percentage of protein is 
necessary. This is found in alfalfa and 
if other hay is fed some high protein 
feed must be added. 

Twenty square feet of shed room, less 
if there is a yard, will be needed in 
winter per sheep. Sheep can stand the 
cold, but must be kept dry. They must 
be drenched at least once a year for 
internal parasites. 

Sheep are a dull animal and patience 
is needed in their care. Sheep chasing 
dogs are a real menace. 

Remember in your planning, “You 
cant have your wool and your mutton 
too. 
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Raise Your Own Clothes 


Vrest Orton 


Vrest Orton is President of the Vermont Guild of Oldtime Crafts and Industries 
in Weston, Vermont, a non-profit society formed to revive the best early crafts and 
self-contained village industries that made the early days and ways of Vermont so 
famous. An old mill grinds delicious meal and the weaving of fine tweeds is being 
carefully developed. Mr. Orton speaks to us, therefore, with authority and we are 
grateful to him for sharing his knowledge with us. 


UST about a century ago, the 
small state of Vermont led the 

country in sheep production. A 
Vermonter, onetime U. S. Consul 
at Portugal, had, in fact, first in- 
troduced into the’ United States 
the famous Merino sheep which 
he obtained from the Escurial 
royal flock of Spain. This breed 
dominated the agriculture of Ver- 
mont for over fifty years. But 
three factors destroyed the sheep 
business in a comparatively short 
time. Western competition made 
inroads. A disastrous sheep dis- 
ease carried off thousands, and the 
short-sighted breeders sold the 
best stock for export and depleted 
the high-grade strain. 

These facts, still remembered, 
make the eastern farmer throw up 
his hands now when anyone talks 
sheep. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
none of them needs apply today. 
If one can afford properly to fence 
the sheep in and the dogs out, 
sheep can be raised profitably in 
New England if .. . and it's a big 
IF ... one has good pasture land 
and will change the point toward 
wool markets. 

No longer need sheep-raising 
be a mass-production industry to 
match the West. Small farmers, 
farming as a way of life more than 
to make a fortune, can raise a 
modest flock of sheep profitably 
if they will forget the past and 
take a modern view of selling the 
product. For example: in Ver- 
mont are several woollen amills 
now buying the smal] amounts of 
virgin wool that they mix with 
other wool, cotton and rayon, 
from the south and west and even 
from Australia. They could, I be- 
lieve, be sold raw wool raised 
nearby. 

It would be unwise, however, 
for individual farmers to attempt 
selling their fleeces direct to the 
mills. From the point of view of 
the manufacturer, the small wool 
producer must get together with 
his fellow producers and pool the 
raw wool. This cooperative en- 


deavor would not only result in 
making it easier for the manufac- 
turer to buy substantial amounts 
of wool, but would result in a 
more even quality of the wool of- 
fered through the pool due to 
sorting and mixing of the dozens 
of different grades and _ types. 
Some already existing coopera- 
tive organizations, such as the 
Farm Bureau, or even a newly or- 
ganized Sheep Breeders Coopera- 
tive, could do this job in each 
state. 

It so happens that the Vermont 
Guild of Oldtime Crafts and In- 
dustries, the vital craft-center 
at Weston, Vermont, has been 
working for some time now on a 
hand-weaving project and has 
only recently put the idea into ex- 
ecution. This non-profit society of 
prominent Americans, formed to 
revive rural crafts and encourage 
self-contained village industries, 
will need raw virgin wool for its 
hand-woven tweeds and its chief 
interest will certainly be to en- 
courage the homestead sheep in- 
dustry in or near Vermont for 
mutual benefit of farmers and 
weavers. It so happens also that 
the weavers will be, for the most 
part, farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters. The Vermont Guild will 
place looms in farm homes and 
pay the women for weaving their 
special tweed. 

In addition to these markets for 
raw wool, there are, of course, the 
many obvious uses to which wool 
can be put by spinning it into yarn 
and using it for knitting family 
garments and other home necessi- 
ties. 


A New American TWEED 

How to go about the business 
of sheep raising, however, is no 
part of this modest paper. Better 
hands than mine have written 
treatises on the subject and I think 
the U. S. Government pamphlets 
would give one sufficient knowl- 
edge. It is mainly my purpose to 
emphasize the fact that because 

(continued on page 22) 
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of new local markets and many 
domestic uses, wool can now be 
profitably produced on small 
farms. I also wish to emphasize 
the necessity for an open mind in 
regard to the introduction of new 
breeds of sheep to meet the new 
uses being developed. 

The Vermont Guild has created 
a unique American tweed which 
bids fair to interest those lovers 
of the imported Scottish and Irish 
woollens. This heavy long-wear- 
ing cloth is woven of a special im- 
ported wool from sheep grown in 
the Scottish Highlands. Already 
a few of these tough animals have 
been imported into Vermont. If 
the experiment succeeds in estab- 
lishing the one necessary factor— 
the influence of climate on wool 
—then there is no reason why 
this breed cannot be raised right 
here in New England. 

It would be interesting to take a 
quick look at the domestic proc- 
essing of wool as some farmers 
will probably want to prepare the 
wool for their own use. First, one 
must plan on the kind of sheep 
to raise. If a soft, fine, short fibre 
wool is wanted, the Merino, 
Cheviot, Norfolk, Dorset, Shet- 
land, or Hereford are to be con- 
sidered. For long fibre wool, the 
English Leicestershire, Lincoln, 
Dartmoor, Highland, and Heath 
sheep are outstanding breeds. 


When sheared the Shetland 
fleece weighs less than two pounds 
a sheep. But in general the Amer- 
ican fleeces, such as Merino as 
produced in this country, will run 
from five to eight pounds. The 
long staple coarser wools will 
weigh from eight to eleven 
pounds. 


The fleece wool, a term applied 
to the wool shorn from the live 
sheep in contradistinction to that 
pulled from _ slaughtered ani- 
mals (the latter is weaker and 
harsher), is naturally mixed with 
dirt and natural grease. Sheep are 
often washed in water before 
shearing. The grease. or lanolin 
(ingredient of good cosmetics) is 
in reality a kind of soap and facil- 
itates washing. There are about 
fourteen different grades of wool 
on the same sheep, running from 
the best along the saddle or spine 
to the poorest quality on the legs 
The fleece. when washed, usually 
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in warm water to remove grease 
and dirt, will lose about 35 per 
cent of its original weight. This 
lanolin is necessary, however, to 
keep the wool alive and sound 
when on the sheep and some of 
it should be left in the fleece to 
facilitate spinning and weaving. 

Someone recently got the orig- 
inal idea that if lanolin was left 
in the wool and garments made 
from this greasy wool, the gar- 
ments would be water-repellent. 
So they would be, but they would 
also turn rancid and the grease 
would soon rot and render the 
fabric brittle and hard. 

The washing of wool is called 
scouring. In the old days it was 
boiled in three parts water and 
one part urine, then rinsed in 
water, or sometimes soaked in 
urine and rinsed. The urine not 
only acted on the wool in the 
scouring process, but it helped the 
subsequent dying. The character- 
istic “peat odor” of the Irish and 
Scotch tweed is not always due 
to the romantic idea of peat smoke 
permeating the cloth! Today wool 
is washed in a solution of water 
and soap, using about six ounces 
soap and four ounces alkali to one 
gallon of water. 


The wool, after washing, is 
carded. This can be done at home 
with simple hand-cards which 
look like hair brushes except they 
have fine wire bristles. Carding is. 
in reality, brushing out the fibres 
of the wool and getting them 
smooth and untangled. 


The wool having been carded 
by hand at home, can now be 
dyed with vegetable dyes if one 
wants to follow the early and still 
best practice. There are several 
books on the subject, the most 
concise being “The Country Craft 
Book"’* in which there is an ex- 
cellent chapter on vegetable dyes 
and dyeing. The next step is, of 
course, spinning which can be 
learned in a few hours on an old- 
fashioned spinning wheel. This 
also is the best way because 
it preserves the long fibres of 
the wool while machine carding 
breaks up these fibres. Having the 
wool now spun into yarn, one's 
ingenuity can exercise itself in cre- 


*The Country Craft Book by Ran- 
do!ph Johnston, published by The Coun- 
tryman Press 





ating all kinds of knitted garments 
or in weaving cloth. 

So much for the old-time hand 
processes. Most people will pre- 
fer to sell their wool to mills of 
to have it processed. There are 
concerns, such as the Harmony 
Mill in Maine, that make a busi- 
ness of custom processing. You 
can send your fleece there and 
have it carded, dyed, and spun 
into any kind and color of wool 
you need. 

The Vermont Guild Tweed, 
which is a heavy, firm cloth, takes 
about one pound of raw wool 
for every twenty-eight inch wide 
yard, but most cloths being lighter 
weight would probably average 
about half a pound per yard. It is 
easy, then, to figure out the fam- 
ily requirements in cloth trans- 
lated into so many sheep, and the 
same applies to knitted garments, 


_when you consider that with three 


pounds of wool you can knit a 
good heavy sweater. 

I believe that the average farm 
family could raise enough sheep 
profitably to supply themselves 
with clothes if the women did the 
processing, or to give them an 
extra cash income if they sold the 
wool to local markets. 

You may retort by saying that 
this is a lot of work. Of course it 
is. But anything worth while is 
work. 

You can work for someone else 
and make dollar bills and buy 
clothes, or stay at home, raise a 
few sheep, do some work spinning 
and weaving, and have the 
clothes without the dollars play- 
ing any part at ali—you take your 
choice. The first is the twentieth 
century economy that seems not 
to be doing too well. The second 
is the eighteenth century economy 
of the self-contained domestic 
unit. This worked pretty well 
then, and can work again. 

Of course, there's one big fac- 
tor I haven't spoken of at all. 
That's fun. If one grants that we 
live to be happy, then we want to 
have fun doing things. And rais- 
ing sheep is fun. You can get 4 
very good idea of this kind of fun 
by reading Allan Smart's grand 
book R. F. D. or an English book 
published last year about sheep 
raising in Wales entitled / Bought 
A Mountain. 
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NOTES ON A NEW KILN 
(continued from page 10) 

In his accompanying letter Mr. 
Campbell wrote as follows: “The 
information on the electric kiln 
may prove valuable to people do- 
ing enameling as well as pottery 
We have built over eighteen of 
these kilns and every one has pro- 
yen to be vastly superior to those 
found on the market at over five 
times the cost. We have an eigh- 
teen page booklet describing in de- 
tail just how this kiln can be made 
at home or by the local garage 
mechanic. I have not as yet ob- 
tained the money necessary to 
print this information but when 
and if | do, any people writing to 
AMERICA HOUSE may have 
the information furnished for 
them. 

The Editors wish to say that in 
a talk with Mrs. Bryan of Oro 
no, Maine, head of a new and in- 
teresting pottery group. The Mud- 
dy Thumbs, we were told that the 
kiln installed as per the New 
Hampshire specifications had been 
in operation nearly a year and had 
given the greatest satisfaction. 


NOTES ON THE 
MAKING OF POTPOURRI 
(continued from page 10) 

To the Rose and other flowe: 
mixtures, you may add oils which, 
along with the fixatives, can be 
bought at the drug store. The oils 
used are patchouli, bergamot, rose 
geranium, eucalyptus, rosemary 
peppermint, lemon verbena, rho- 
dium. Use but a few drops and, 
in any one mixture, only a few oils 
and with discretion so that no one 
oil will dominate 


A potpourri of herb flowers and 
leaves alone is delightfully aroma- 
tic, simply your herb garden con 
centrated in a bowl. You need add 
only the fixative, but you may like 
a little of the spice mixture, too 
For color add petals of the clove 
carnation, orange tansy buttons, 
red bergamot, yarrow, both red 
and yellow, blue borage, purplish 
perennial marjoram, lavender flo- 
wers. Lavender alone is lovely but 
too much in any mixture domin- 
ates the whole jar and so should 
be used sparingly 

Now for four especially good 
recipes: 

(continued on page 25) 
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Whelesale and the Craftsmen 


by AILEEN O. WEBB, President, Handcraft Cooperative League of America 


5 ee question of wholesale sales for craftsmen is relatively new 
and perhaps loaded with dynamite. We might paraphrase the 
marriage ceremony and say that wholesaling for craftsmen is a state 
to be entered into advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of conse- 
quences. Also like the state of matrimony, if it works nothing could 
be nicer. From the point of view of AMERICA HOUSE two types 
of wholesale sales are possible. 

The first type of wholesale order is to a buyer who comes to 
AMERICA HOUSE and selects three of one thing here and two or 
five or seven there until the sum total of his order is considerable 
and perhaps ten or twenty or more craftsmen have benefited. When, 
however, this order is broken down into its component parts it may 
seem strange to the individual craftsman to receive a check for the 
sale of one article at wholesale, but the fact is explained by the 
above system. It is just luck that in that particular order only one 
of his things may have been selected, but he must remember that 
next time he may be the one to get an order for a dozen or morel 

The other type of wholesale orders possible through us are 
orders of greater volume of one kind only and present the problem 
of real quantity production of a given article—not necessarily in 
lots of a thousand, but in sufficient quantity to present an issue 
squarely before those of us interested in the development of hand- 
craft in this country. The question we must ask ourselves is: can those 
producing one article in great quantity be considered craftsmen? 
If not, what are they? Should organizations such as those we repre- 
sent help them and if we don't, who will? 

In the paragraphs that follow | want to state my views and | 
do not express any settled policy of the League in so doing. | hope 
that someone may wish to express their ideas on the question in 
the next issue and that through such expressions a clearer under- 
standing of the problem may ultimately be arrived at. 

Mr. Bach, in the first issue of this magazine last November, 
gave an interesting definition of a craftsman as being one who could 
control and use himself every process and tool needed for the con- 
struction of a given article. As | understand his idea, a person lost 
his status as a craftsman only when he worked on so small a part 
of a finished product that he had no idea of the work as a whole. 
Then he became a cog in the production machine and nothing more. 
But while the individual knew and could execute all the processes 
which went to make the finished piece he remained a craftsman. 

| am willing to accept this definition but feel it must be devel- 
oped further and broken down into an analysis of the different de- 
grees of craftsmanship before we can answer the questions asked 
above. 


The Oxford dictionary gives us the following definition: 

HANDCRAFT |. Manual skill, skilled work with the hands. 2. A 
manual art, trade or occupation. 

CRAFTSMAN |. A man who practices a handcraft: an artisan. 
2. One who cultivates one of the Fine Arts. 

In these definitions you run the gamut from the master crafts- 
man cultivating one of the Fine Arts to the simplest manipulator of 
tools, the artisan who plies his trade or occupation. It is with this 
latter group that we are occupied when it comes to wholesale pro- 
duction. If we accept the above definitions, then we must admit 
that a man or woman is a craftsman whether they make one or a 
dozen or a hundred wooden plates! They may need help in design- 
ing, in getting materials, or in marketing, but they can suerly call 
themselves craftsmen so long as they themselves do the actual work 
with their hands. If this is so, they are not only entitled but should be 

(continued on page 24 
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WHOLESALE AND THE CRAFTSMAN (continued from page 23) 


welcomed as members of handcraft groups and of the American Co- 
operative Craftsmen's League, and they should share in the advan- 
tages to be derived from them. 

Presumably the greatest help such artisan craftsmen can expect 
from organized groups is in procuring through them markets for 
their goods, usually through wholesale orders. To get such orders, 
however, their goods must be distinctive in design, well executed, 
properly priced, and above all delivered on time. Probably this can 
best be done if several craftsmen group together under one leader, 
capable of directing and designing, and execute orders received 
as @ group. This form of endeavor is ideally illustrated by the Rowan- 
trees Potters whom we are happy to welcome as a new affiliated 
group and whose organization is described in the section CRAFTS- 


MEN MEET WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS. 

Such community groups, or small manufacturers if you prefer to 
call them that, are an ideal which to my way of thinking we should 
strive for vigorously. Large or small they will be of benefit to a com- 
munity, giving a means of livelihood to many. From them will emerge 
many fine craftsmen doing individual work and perhaps becoming 
master craftsmen in time. Occupations will be found within com- 
munities for young people and the best of them will not drift to 
the big cities if opportunity for pleasant work is given them at home. 


So, far from disliking the idea of wholesaling for craftsmen, | 
should like to foster it. | should like to see it encouraged and guided 
along proper lines. | know it will meet with difficulties, that it will 
be misunderstood by many, and bring many complex problems, but 
| am convinced that in the long run, individuals and communities 
alike will benefit. Let us not shy away from the problem, rather let 
us take it to ourselves and solve it. 





be kept and charged for at a rea- 
sonable amount. If a non-pro- 
fessional is a slow worker orf 
makes mistakes or experiments 
these extra hours cannot be in- 
cluded in the labor cost. 


In addition, if a non-profes- 
sional must use outside agents, 
which as a professional he would 
be able to supply himself, he can- 
not add the full charge of such 
service to his costs. A good exam- 
ple of this would be a potter who 
had to pay for an outside kiln to 
do his firing, when, if he were a 
professional, he would have his 
own. 


Added to this the non-profes- 
sional should study comparative 
retail prices and realize that 
each one of these objects is sell- 
ing with at least a 66 or a 2/3% 
mark-up added to the amount 
which the craftsman is receiving, 
which constitutes a 40% mark-up 
of the retail price, and should price 
accordingly. 


If non-professionals are willing 
to approach the problem of pricing 
with this professional attitude, then 
they have a right to offer their 
things in the open market. If they 





Pricing For The Nou-Professional 


This article was written after a most interesting discussion with several 
members of the New York Society of Craftsmen. It is not signed as it rep- 
resents the ideas of several people. Are there amateurs who take exception to 


are not willing or able to do this, 
they should not offer their things 
for sale. Improperly priced articles, 
whether above or below the cor- 


| ? ° . , . > newure? P : 
} it? If so, won't they give us their views rect price level, are upsetting to 





Why such a title? Why should 
pricing for the non-professional 
craftsman deserve an article of its 
own. Why should it be a different 
problem than pricing for the pro- 
fessional? These are questions of- 
ten asked us as members of the 
New York Society of Craftsmen, 
an organizatian whose member- 
ship consists of many profession- 
als and of many non-professionals 


Words have different meanings 
to different people and we want to 
define our understanding of these 
two words as they relate to crafts- 
men before going on with the sub- 
ject. By professional we mean a 
craftsman who attempts to earn 
all or most of his‘income through 
his craft and who works at it con- 
stantly. By non-professional we 
mean a craftsman who, though the 
standard of perfection of his work 
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may be as high as that of the pro- 
fessional, still does not expect to 
make a living from his work, 
works less hard, and if he sells 
this work does so just for the gra- 
tification of knowing that he can 


Now at the risk of turning trai- 
tor to our class, for we too are 
non-professionals, we are going to 
ask a question: Has any non-pro- 
fessional the right to sell his work 
without pricing his things by the 
same yardstick as that used by the 
professional? Wethink not. There- 
fore, it behooves those of us who 
are amateurs to know just what 
elements go to constitute such a 
yardstick. Costs must be comput- 
ed accurately and on the basis that 
materials are being bought in 
quantity, probably at wholesale 
prices. The actual cost of the ma- 
terials used in a given piece must 


the buying public. It confuses their 
sense of values and makes them 
prefer to shop in stores, such as 
department stores, where they can 
know what to expect. 


This attitude should be extend- 
ed to all aspects of an amateurs 
work. His standards of design and 
technique should be of the highest 
before he puts his things on the 
market. If they are not, he lowers 
handmade things in the estimation 
of the public and does all other 
craftsmen a real disservice. 


A non-professional must re- 
member that the joy of making his 
pieces must partly compensate him 
for the smaller remuneration which 
he receives for his time and effort 
when he is not working on a pro- 
fessional basis. 
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WORK SHOP NOTES 


Notes on The Making of Potpourri 
(Continued from Page 23) 


1. 1 quart of mixed red and 
deep pink rose petals; 1 pint of 
lemon balm and lemon verbena 
leaves; 1 pint of rose and skeleton 
jeaf geraniums; a handful of rose- 
mary leaves; a heaping table- 
spoonful of small bits of dried 
orange peel stuck with cloves; 6 
drops each of oils of bergamot, 
rosemary, lemon verbena, rho- 
dium; 1144 heaping tablespoonfuls 
of crushed spice mixture (cinna- 
mon, cloves, mace, nutmeg, all- 
spice, cardamom seeds, ginger 
root); 2 tablespoonfuls of gum 
benzoin sumatra and orris root 
mixed and crushed; 1 tablespoon- 
ful of finely cut up vetiver root. 


2. 1 quart rose petals; 1 heap- 
ing tablespoonful spice mixture 
(nutmeg, cinnamon, allspice, mace, 
cloves); 1 heaping tablespoonful 
of crushed orris root; 3 drops eu- 
calyptus oil; 5 drops peppermint 
oil; 1 tablespoonful lavender flow- 
ers 


3. 1 quart rose petals; % pint 
lavender flowers; 1 teaspoonful 
crushed anise seed; | tablespoon- 
ful crushed spice mixture (cloves, 
cinnamon, nutmeg); | tablespoon- 
ful gum benzoin; 5 drops each oils 
of pasmin, rose geranium, pat- 
chouli, rosemary. 


4. A 16th century pungent, re- 
freshing mixture; 1 pint each of 
leaves of peppermint, thyme (any 
varieties), lavender flowers; 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls of crushed caraway 
seed; 1 tablespoonful spice mix- 
ture (cloves, coriander, nutmeg); 
1 tablespoonful crushed gum ben- 
zoin sumatra. 


Store the finished potpourri in a 
tightly closed container and set it 
out of the sun, turning it over 
twice a week for six weeks while 
the odors blend. After this mini- 
mum time for blending, empty the 
potpourri into a deep pan, stir the 
mixture thoroughly, and fill your 
containers, being sure some of the 
fixative and spices are in each jar 
Six months or a year later the 
rawness will have gone from the 
mixture and as time passes, your 
potpourri will be more and more 
of a delight 





BOOKS BOTH OLD AND NEW 


Book Review Column of the Library of the 
American Craftsmens Cooperative Council 


MARY B. DURYEE, Editor 


this department we shall review books that pertain to crafts- 
manship and art. For this issue we have reviewed standard books; 
oid and tried friends to many of you, we are sure. In future issues 
we shall hope to cover a wider range and new books as they are 
published. Every book reviewed is bought and will form the nucleus 
of a library which will be kept at AMERICA HOUSE. 

Any craftsman belonging to one of our affiliated groups has the 
privilege of using the library books, without charge if he uses them 
in AMERICA HOUSE. A fifty cent charge, payable when writing 
for the book, will be made to cover postage and wear and tear if 
a book is sent to a craftsman. No book may be kept by one person 
for more than two weeks. After that time a charge of $1.00 for 
each additional week the book is kept will be made. We can buy 
any of these books for you, allowing you a 10% discount on the 
price. 

We should welcome hearing of any books that you have found 
useful or particularly interesting. 


BOOKS ON DESIGN 
We start with books on design, the basis of all good crafts- 
manship. We review first three books which may perhaps be prac- 
tically helpful and then three, more modern and theoretical, but 
most stimulating. 


A METHOD FOR CREATIVE DESIGN by Adolfor Bert-Mangard 


This book first describes what the author calls the seven motifs 
underlying all design: the spiral, circle, half circle, two half circles, 
the wavy line, the broken, zigzag, and the straight line. He suggests 
many interesting ways of finding inspiration from nature, flowers, 
leaves, stems, butterflies, fruit trees, birds, animals, and the human 
figure. Composition, space mass, and color are emphasized. The 
need of creative imagination is stressed and the psychology involved 
in design is analyzed. It is a well illustrated book and provocative 
of thought. 


TRADITIONAL METHODS OF PATTERN DESIGNING, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Formal Ornament by Archibald 
H. Christie. 

This is a very fascinating book of 307 pages. It attempts to 
analyze methodically the structural mechanism of formal ornament 
and traces the evolution of pattern-work to purely decorative art 
and its eventual realization into craft work. It is profusely illustrated 
and gives many practical ideas on the use of patterns. It should be 
particularly useful to weavers, though all craftsmen would find some- 
thing of value to themselves in it as definite aids to personal work, 
based on traditional designs, are given. 


THE ART OF COLOR AND DESIGN by Maitland Graves. 


This book deals with the elements and principles that go to 
make up design and analyzes design elements. It goes exhaustively 
into the use of color and each section is ended by a series of ques- 
tions and suggested exercises, which make it a really useful book to 
the student. The book demonstrates that the principles of design 
are not artificial, arbitrary rules, but are, in the author's words, 
“real forces which are as natural as a sense of balance, and as potent 
as gravity.” One of the outstanding features of the book is the 
Visual Design Test, originated by the author. In addition to its 
value in helping to determine design aptitudes and progress, the 
Test is particularly useful in teaching the principles of design real- 
istically and dramatically. The book is the outgrowth of the author's 
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BOOKS BOTH OLD AND NEW (Continued) 


course in color and design at Pratt Institute, and of his numerous 
lectures and magazine articles on the subject. 


ART FORMS IN NATURE by Professor Karl Blossfeldt. 

This book is indeed fascinating—about ten pages of text and 
ninety-six large photographs of parts of flowers, fruits, stems or 
leaves of such a beauty of design and light and shade, they are 
quite breathtaking. It is an inspirational book and makes one ashamed 
of how little we ourselves are apt to see in nature. 


In the Library of the Museum of Modern Art the following 
three books were found. They were all interesting, somewhat general 
in character but distinctly thought provoking. The illustrations were 
mostly architectural. Of the three, the most interesting was: 


DESIGN IN THIS DAY by Walter Dowin Teague. 

In it are discussed the sources of form, fitness to function, mod- 
ern materials and techniques, rhythmic relations, and the rhythms 
of line and form. Interesting chapters are those on dominance, ac- 
cent, and scale, and balance and symmetry. Style is touched on and 
ideas “beyond the rules” expressed. The context is pointed toward 
architecture and industry as are the illustrations, but this does not 
mean that the same principles cannot be adopted to the creation 
of smaller and more personal objects by the craftsman. 


THE NEW ART EDUCATION by Ralph M. Pearson. 

This is, as Mr. Pearson says in his opening remarks, a discussion 
of the two forms of art. The school of skillful copying versus the 
school of designed creation. In his analysis there is an interesting 
section devoted to the application of the creative mind to things 
of use in which the craftsman might find particular inspiration. Much 
of the book is given over to teaching practices in creative painting 
and drawing. The book is well and instructively illustrated. 


DESIGN IN ART AND INDUSTRY by Ely Jacques Kahn. 

This is a book of more theoretical than practical interest. It 
goes at length into the influences of foreign cultures on our own 
and devotes chapters to the Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Polynesian, 
Indo-Chinese, Siamese, and Burmese arts as well as to the European 
and American schools. In this respect it might be of particular inter- 
est to us today. The Museums and designs are treated and schools 
and theory discussed. This book is also well illustrated. 


Hooked Rug 


(Reprinted by permission of The New York Heraid Tribune) 


This was a garden of warm colors lying 
On the oak floor before my mother’s fire, 
Deep carmine roses and blue bowknots tying 
Sweet-William and a spray of heart's desire 


That was a time when beauty might be cherished, 
The floor was polished and the grate was bright; 

The tale is told, its grace and charm have perished 
Before the detail of the blackout night 


The A. R. P. will countenance no slackness, 

Draw the blind close against the darkened street; 
A small oasis in a world of blackness 

The rug lies at my feet. 


Mary BALLArp DuryEE. 
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Books on Pottery 


In these first reviews we have 
not attempted to find what might 
be called the frill books, but to 
bring you basic books to which 
the frills may be added as we pro- 
gress. 


Therefore in pottery we are list- 
ing four books which might well 
form the foundation of a well 
rounded pottery library. 


The Potters Craft 

by CuHar.es F. Binns 
AND 
Pottery, A Manual For 


Teachers and Students 
by Georce Cox 


Both these books are illustrated, 
discuss techniques, materials and 
glazes, and from them the art of 
pottery may well be learned. They 
are for the average person and for 


every day use. 


Chinese Ceramic Glazes 
by A. L. HETHERINGTON 


This is more theoretical, but is 
a fascinating and careful analysis 
of the glazes used in old and fa- 
mous wares. With the emphasis, 
which must be placed at this time 
on the possible use of new mater- 
ials in glazes. A study of how this 
problem was met by the glazing 
masters of the past might be most 
valuable. 


Making Pottery 
By WALTER DE SAGER 


This book is the seventh to ap- 
pear in a standard set of new text- 
books “How to Do It.’ The writ- 
ten word and the illustrations go 
hand in hand and this method of 
presentation is such that even the 
beginner may learn much from the 
book. There is also an interest- 
ing preliminary section well-illus- 
trated giving the history of the 
ancient craft of pottery. 
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Books on Decoration 


Early American Decoration 
by EsTHER STEVENS BRAYER 

AND 

Early American Stencils on 


Walls and Furniture 

by JANET WARING 

Both these books treat of the 
same subject. Both are well illus- 
strated and are written by women 
who know their subject thorough- 
ly. 

EARLY AMERICAN DECO- 
RATION is more complete in 
technical instruction and for the 
practical student, actually work- 
ing, more valuable. 

In EARLY AMERICAN 
STENCILS ON WALLS AND 
FURNITURE a more complete 
historical and cultural picture is 
given of the times in which such 
types of handcrafts flourished 
We have reviewed two books on 
the same subject as they are both 
so excellent it is hard to choose 
between them. From their illustra- 
tions and texts many inspirations 
for new uses of the old techniques 


may be had 


Weaving Books 


Books on weaving are next in 
our list. We start with a list 
of books sent us by Mrs. Dorothy 
Liebes just as the magazine was 
going to press so we are unable 
to tell you about them in this is- 
sue. However they will be bought 
and reviewed in the next issue. If 
any one would like to borrow them 
between then and now we shall 
be delighted to send them out. 

We then review in detail two 
books which are undoubtedly old 
familiar friends. 

Man is a Weaver. 

Textiles—by Woolman and 
McGowan. (Mrs. Liebes’ .com- 
ment is old but excellent on this 
one. ) 

Fabrics—by Grace G. Denny. 
(For fabric study especially.) 

Hand Weaving Today—by E- 
thel Wairet. ( Excellent.) 

Foot-Power Weaver—by Ed- 
ward F. Wovst. 

Weaving for 
Luther Hooper. 


Beginners—by 
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The Shuttle Craft Book of 
American Hand Weaving 
by Mary Meics ATwATER 


This book is not new but is a 
definitive authority on the art of 
weaving. It is profusely illustra- 
ted with patterns, the intricacies 
of which are carefully explained. 
Separate chapters deal with spin- 
ning, dyeing, looms, setting up, 
etc., also with the weaving of rugs, 
coverlets, and other specialties. 
For a beginner or as a refresher 
for the old hand it cannot be too 
highly recommended. 


We understand that Mrs. At- 
water, whose address is Basin, 
Montana, gives an excellent cor- 
respondence course in weaving. 


American and 


European Handweaving 
by Heten Louise ALLEN 


This is a technical book, well 
illustrated and of the greatest use 
to a weaver. It gives exact direc- 
tions for plain and open work 
weaves, talks of design methods, 
and touches on tapestry weaving 
and Indian pattern weaves. It des- 
cribes looms and their manipula- 
tions. The text is typed and it is 
a student's book, not a thought 
provoking one. 


Books on Rugs 


The two following books on 
Hooked Rugs compliment each 
other as do the two on early A- 
merican decorations. Neither one 
covers the field completely and we 
were unable to hear of one single 


book that did. 


Hooked Rugs 

by W. W. Kent 

This is a well illustrated and 
pleasant book which gives the his- 
tory and artistic story of hooked 
rugs, discourses on their intrinsic 
values, and lists the materials 
needed for their making. 


Hooked Rugs and 
How to Make Them 
by ANNA M. Laise Puiips 


This is not as handsome a look- 
ing book as the former though it 
is illustrated with interesting pic- 
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tures and diagrams. It has one in- 
teresting section devoted to the 
suitability of certain types of rugs 
for different rooms. It tells how 
rugs should be preserved and 
mended, and goes into detailed in- 
structions as to how rugs are 
made. One chapter is devoted to 
the making of braided rugs, not 
only the three strand braid, but 
the five and seven strand as well. 


Miscellaneous Books 


Homespun and Blue, A Study of 


American Crewel Embroidery 
by MARTHA GENUNG STEARNS 


This book is authoritative and 
is a careful exposition of the an- 
cient form of neddlework known 
as Crewel Embroidery. It gives an 
excellent background of the times 
in which it flourished, is well il- 
lustrated, and will be a delight to 
anyone interested in this particu- 
lar subject. 


Silver Work and Jewelry 
by H. WiLson 


An interesting and standard 
work, written several years ago 
and now out of print. It is well il- 
lustrated and descriptive of tools 
and materials needed and of the 
techniques employed in such forms 
of work as drawing, carving in 
metal, casting, enamel, and polish- 
ing. It is a technical book, but 
sound and highly recommended. 


Handicrafts Of The 
Southern Highlands 


A BOOK ON RURAL ARTS 
ALLEN H. EATon 


This book covers particularly 
the crafts as they now flourish in 
the Southern Highlands. Not only 
from the point of view of their 
past history but also with their 
modern revival and present-day 
practice. 


It is fully illustrated with a hun- 
dred and twelve full-page photo- 
graphs, eight of them in color. 


The last section treats of the 
handcraft movement in all of rural 
America and there are interesting 
discussions of the potentialities in 
this field in adult education and 
recreation. 
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LETTERS 


This column will be devoted from now 
on to letters received from our readers 
We hope they are the forerunners of 
many. Surely craftsmen from Maine to 
Florida and California must have much 
to say to each other. 


My dear Mrs. Draper: 

In answer to your question on 
the necessity of prompt. delivery 
on orders the only solution I see 
to the problem is the field worker 
on the craft program. He should 
be a trained person who is ac- 
quainted with city marketing and 
aware of current trends. At the 
same time he must know the 
craftsmen in his community, 
county, or state as the case may 


be. 


There seems to be no reason for 
expecting most craftsmen to un- 
derstand the problems of the shop. 
Many have never had any exper- 
ience which would help them to 
know about marketing problems. 
There is no unwillingness to co- 
operate in the filling of orders for 
definite delivery. To some it just 
does not seem important. Likewise 
following directions exactly may 
not seem necessary. 


There is the casual craftsman 
who thinks a size 914 sock, with 
a little stretching, will do for a 
size 10. Then there is the con- 
scientious craftsman with a cer- 
tain amount of imagination who 
tries to “improve” upon given in- 
structions. For instance, yarn, 
needles, typed directions, and a 
sample mitten were left with an 
expert knitter. When the finished 
mittens were collected they were 
found to have wrists one inch 
longer than required. The knitter 
thought they would be warmer 
longer! She was right. They were 
an improvement on the original 
but they were not right for the or- 
der! 


The individual craftsman is 
sometimes so anxious for returns 
from a substantial order that he 
does not fully consider the physi- 
cal limitations and the time ele- 
ment involved. The field worker 
can assist him in planning his work 
or even suggest dividing the order 
with other craftsmen so that the 
articles may be completed on time. 

The importance of the field 
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worker's assistance not only in the 
matter of special orders but in the 
general craft program should be 
stressed. It is the field worker who 
is in a position to give craftsmen 
helpful suggestions on design, col- 
or, and the securing of suitable 
materials and can make construc- 
tive comments regarding work- 
manship, styling, pricing, and the 
type of article which is in demand 


My suggestion is more and 
more field workers. 


The above comments have re- 
sulted from observation and ex- 
perience in one section of north- 
ern New England. Doubtless 
groups in other parts of the coun- 
try will present plans which are 
adapted to their particular needs 


Most sincerely yours, 


RespeccA GALLAGHER 
State of Vermont Director 
of Arts and Crafts 


Dear Miss Wright: 

When the first issue of Amer- 
ica House “Question Mark” 
reached me on Thanksgiving Day 
the article which attracted me as 
I ran through its pages was one 
on raising Angora rabbits in Ver- 
mont. | read it through with great 
interest and laid down the paper 
thinking, “That is something we 
can do.” The very next day I 
wrote Mr. Sutcliffe of Richford, 
Vt., asking for further informa- 
tion and received a prompt reply. 
We corresponded with him for 
several weeks and sent to Wash- 
ington for a leaflet, reading all we 
could find on Angora rabbits. A- 
bout a month ago we received our 
first bunnies from Mr. Sutcliffe 
As these are Angoras of Aber- 
corn County, Quebec, Canada, 
our rabbits are named Abby, Bec- 
ky and Canny. They will start a 
new line which we shall call the 
“Woodstock Woolies,” Angoras 
of the Catskills. 


I do quite a bit of weaving a- 
long with other crafts and have 
had a hankering for raising my 
own wool. But raising sheep was 
out of the question on six tenths 
of an acre already holding two 
buildings, a vegetable garden and 
a few hens. Rabbits seemed the 
answer to my hankerings. We are 
such rank beginners all I can talk 








about are our hopes and dreams. 
We hope to supplement a rather 
precarious income with the income 
from our rabbits. Perhaps some 
day they will yield us our most 
certain income. Who can tell? At 
present we can't house more than 
about fifty, and we will try to sell 
our registered and _ pedigreed 
young rabbits to others whom we 
hope to interest. But I am already 
dreaming of buying more land and 
having a building big enough to 
hold hutches for two or three hun- 
dred rabbits. Meantime we are ea- 
gerly awaiting the arrival of Ab- 
by’s and Beck's babies and enjoy- 
ing our three snowy bunnies, find- 
ing them easy to care for and very 
beautiful to look at. 

Epirn A. Roserts, 


Woodstock, N. Y. 


Dear Handcraft Cooperative 
League Magazine: 

This one of your readers is most 
enthusiastic about your launching 
and has read you from bow to 
stern with interest and profit. The 
article by Dorothy Draper appeal- 
ed to me particularly because of 
her emphasis on color. To me, col- 
or is joy, uplift, relaxation—life. 
Without it, either home-making or 
handweaving is drab and uninter- 
esting. Commercially, an article 
may prove a dud simply because 
it has no color appeal. 


Those likewise interested in the 
subject of color might enjoy an 
article I wrote in the July 1939 
number of “The Weaver’ pub- 
lished by Emile Bernat and Sons. 
“The Art of Colour” by Michael 
Jacobs, (Doubleday, Doran & 
Co.) is proving a valuable study 
for me. I find it very helpful in 
guiding my use of color in weay- 
ing textiles. 

In other numbers of your ma- 
gazine, I would be very glad if 
you included some articles on de- 
sign,—the starting point of ac- 
ceptable handcrafts, too often 
neglected by those of us who are 
teaching ourselves the handcraft 
of weaving. 

Thank you so much for the in- 
formation and inspiration found in 
your first number. 

NATALIE T. CorBETT 
Secretary of the 
Associated Handweavers 
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